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Unilateralism — the case restated 


PRESSURES FOR 


NUCLEAR war might be triggered off at any time. Statistically, war within 
ten years is likely, and if the arms race continues, war at some stage is 


inevituble. 


War could be caused by a technological error, human aberration, 


political miscalculation in times of crisis by a local conflict becoming a battle- 


ground for the Great Powers, by one 
of the protagonists in the Cold War 
taking aggressive military action, or 
by a pre-emptive strike by one of the 
nuclear Powers. 


Nuclear war would annihilate most of 
the people in all the countries involved and 
create a radio-active desert. Meanwhile the 
continuance of nuclear tests poisons the 
atmosphere and condemns thousands not yet 
born to cancer, Jeukaemia, physical de- 
tormity and mental abnormality. 


The destructive power of nuclear 
weapons is widely recegnised in theory. 
But in practice the real meaning of nuclear 
weapons has not penetrated the imagina- 
tion or awareness of most people; many re- 
act with complete apathy; some—particu- 
larly in the USA—refuse to accept the 
nuclear facts of life at all and seek refuge 
in fantasy--that they can be protected by 
a fall-out shelter, for example. 


But even when the real meaning of 
nuclear weapons is understood a number 
of military and political reasons are given 
for continuing the arms race, chiefly the 
idea of “ the deterrent,” and belief in multi- 
lateral, negotiated disarmament. 


The deterrent idea has some validity; it 
is quite possible that the existence of 
nuclear weapons has inhibited the Great 
Powers from starting world war in a 
number of crisis situations and has estab- 
lished a Cold War status quo in Europe. 
But the ultimate inevitability of techno- 
Jogical error, combined with the psycho- 


Toe Lert: Committee of 100 at Brize 
Norton air base on December 9, 1961. 
Ricur: East Germans march through the 
Rrandenturg Gate during the 1953 uprising. 


logical and political pressures which arms 
races have always created, make it certain 
that the “ deterrent "which relies on men 
having complete control of their nuclear 
weapon systems and on their complete 
rationality—cannot deter for ever. 


Multilateral disarmament negotiations and 
summit conferences are the mirages to 
which we look in the desert of rocket bases 
and nuclear tests. But in the present poli- 
tical and military situation there are very 
good grounds for believing that disarma- 
ment by multilateral negotiations is im- 
possible, 

In the last 15 years no steps towards dis- 
armament have been taken as a result of 
negotiations. The continuation of the arms 
race, the military and economic vested in- 
terests which rely on the arms race and 
which foster it, the psychological pressures 
towards increasing fear and hostility, the 
ideological fanaticism in both blocs, and 
the existence of a vast system of nuclear 
war preparations are all hard political facts 
which make nonsense of the words of peace 
uttered by the statesmen on both sides. 
The pressures towards continuing the arms 
race are infinitely greater than the pressures 
towards peace. 


The only way to halt the arms race is to 
create the conditions in which peace is pos- 
sible and to build up pressures for peace 
stronger than the pressures for war. The 
most effective way to do this is for people 
in cach country to undertake non-violent 
action against war preparations and to 
press their governments to abandon nuclear 
weapons unconditionally, 

The arguments against unilateral nuclear 
disarmament by thts country are: 


1. That by precipating the break-up of 


By April Carter 


On Saturday the Committee of 100 is calling for a 


public assembly in Parliament Square. 


When there are 


demonstrations the reasons for such action are often not 


made clear or not publicised. 


This article re-examines 


the basic policy of unconditional nuclear disarmament 
and the relevance, in this context, of civil disobedience. 


NATO, and so drastically upsetting the 
balance of power, we would in fact make 
war more likely; 


2. That we would be open to Soviet 
aggression; and 

3. That we would not get the USA or 
USSR to disarm. 

There is no absolute answer to these 
objections. We have become so deeply 
enmeshed in the arms race that all attempts 
to extricate ourselves are dangerous ; it is 
only possible to opt for the course which 
most reduces the factors making for war 
and has the most creative potential for 
peace. 

We frequently enter crises which take us 
to the brink of war and which only make 
the overall situation worse; the crisis which 
might be caused by unilateralism is in 
many ways less likely to create war than 
an impasse over, say, Berlin because it cer- 
tainly would not be in the interests of the 
Soviet Union to exploit a break-up of 
NATO so prematurely as to precipitate 
war; moreover unilateral disarmament 
should involve a genuine reduction in ten- 
sion. There is no guarantee that insanity 


will not prevail in either the USA or the 
USSR, but if insanity is going to prevail in 
these circumstances it is certainly going to 
prevail if the arms race continues. 


It is possible that the Soviet Union might 
invade a disarmed Western Europe and 
Britain, though there are many reasons for 
thinking it is not at all probable. 


It is also possible that the USA might 
altempt to force Britain to stay in NATO, 
especially if the Radical Right were to 
achieve power, and in the more distant 
future it is possible that some other nation 
might attempt to dominate us. 


None of these possibilities is a good 
reason for us continuing an arms race 
which is certain to annihilate us. There is, 
after all, no indication that the people of 
Eastern Europe would prefer “ liberation ” 
by US H-bombs to their present situation. 
There are also plenty of indications that 
the will to frcedom is strong enough to 
resist and modify authoritarian regimes. 
the monolithic unity of totalitarian Com- 
munism is a myth of the Cold War. 
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SOPER 


HALE WILLIS HORNER 


““NATO OR NEUTRALISM ? ’”’ 
April Ist, 2.45 p.m. Mahatma Gandhi Hall, Fitzroy Square, W.1. 


Chair: Frank Allaun. 


A. McDonough, Elb 


Visitors’ 


and delegates’ tickets 2s. from 
orough Street, S.W.18 


A Discussion Conference arranged by Labour Peace Fellowship 


NEW SHERWOOD SCHOOL, EPSOM 
A Co-educational, progressive. parent- 
owned school emphasising co-operation 
rather than competition, takes day and 
boarding pupils 5 to 18. EPSOM 9619 


FUTURE 


LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
FOR YOU 


Fixed term three years 
Interest accrues from date of 
investment 
‘Guide for Investors’’ sent 
on request 


“STPANCRAS. 


For Social Saving 


200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 
and at 


112 COMMERCIAL RD. BOURNEMOUTH 


UNIVERSAL RELIGION 
PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP 


Service 3.30 Sunday, March 25 
Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd.. Kings X. 


Film-strip and Talk : Francoise Paraige 
“The Thousand Paper Cranes” 
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support or sanction another" 


This pledge, signed by each member, is 

the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 

Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarters | 
DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 

6 Endsleigh Street London, W.C.) | 


! 
*{ renounce war and 1 will never | 
‘ 


Post free trial 


PEACE 2s. 6d. 


NEWS 
US 13 weeks for $1 
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Please send Peace News for 8 weeks 
to the name and address below. 
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PEACE NEWS 
5 Caledenian Road, Lendon, N.1 


. cg COA I OAT 


Expose the 
Civil Defence Fraud 


by mass distribution of 


JAMES CAMERON’S 


brilliant give-away folder 


IN 5 MUST KNOW 


Big reprint now availabl 
7s. 6d. 100, 60s. 1,000, post free 
HOUSMANS 


| The Peace News Booksellers 
5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1 


| BROOK LINN Guest House 
Callander, Perthshire 

Centre for Trossachs & mountain 
scenery. Health-giving vegetarian meals 
(V.C.A.); Comfort. Personal attention. 
Books, T.V. Special family terms. 
Brochure on request. 

Mrs. MURIEL CHOFFIN 

Tel.: CALLANDER 103 


GENEVA MUST SUCCEED 


Come and hear 
Iqbal Singh 


author and journalist 


Regina Pustan 
San Francisco-Moscow Marcher 
VY. Osipov 
Isvestia correspondent 
lvor Montagu 
author and film producer 


Bill Jones 
E.C. member, T. & G.W.U. 


Chairman : 


THURSDAY, APRIL 5, at 7.30 p.m. | 


CAXTON HALL 
(St. James's Park Underground) 


NECKTIES 
AND BADGES 


for Nuclear Disarmament 
supporters 


TIES printed just below the knot with 
small black CND emblem. 
Pure wool 5s. each. Choose colour 
from : royal-blue, dark red or green 
(emblem is quiet and unobtrusive), 
or grey, rust, and pale blue (emblem 
is bold and arresting). 


BADGES in black and white on any 
coloured felt backing, guaranteed 
washable, suitable for sewing on 
scarves, rucksacks, jerseys, etc. 
Size 3}” diameter. Price 2s. 6d. each 


CAMPAIGN NECKTIES 


“Eastholme ”, Lansdowne Road, 
S. Woodford, London, E.18 


One of the world’s leading 

scientists graphically presents the 

facts about nuclear war, tests and 
our responsibilities. 


PROFESSOR LINUS PAULING 


There is 
no aiternative 


to peace 
AVAILABLE FOR DISTRIBUTION 
EVERYWHERE 
5s. 100 e 45s. 1.000 post free 


A PEACE NEWS REPRINT 
5 Caledonian Road. London, N.1 


| LONDON PEACE CAMPAIGN | 


TERMS: Cash with order, 
2s 6d. (Box No. Is. extra). 
in payment, except for odd pence. 
replies: Peace News, $ Caledonian Rd., London, N_1. 
Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 

MEETINGS 


3d. per word, min. 
Please don’t send stamps 
Address Box No. 


MEETING ROOMS for committees and small 
functions; low charges. Apply: The Warden. 
Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London. N.1. 

WHY HUNGER in the Midst of Plenty? Dis- 
cussion opened by Rose Warwick. 7.30 p.m. Tues.. 
March 27. (Social intervat and light refreshments.) 
S.P.E.S., Conway Hall, W.C.1. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 

BOOK YOUR HOLIDAY with a PN advertiser. 
If your needs are not met in this issue, write for 
suggestions to PN Holiday Bureau, 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1. 

FRINTON-ON-SEA, ESSEX. Vegetarian. Food 
reform. Open Easter to mid-Oct. Facing south. 
Overlooking greensward and the sea. Lilian and 


Aldo Vezza, Sandy Point, Esplanade. Tel.: 691. 
V.C.A. Member. 

FURNISHED BUNGALOW, ESSEX. — Truly 
rurai—easy London—river—pretty spot. To tet 


permanently or holidays. 
No. 68. 


HOLIDAY FLATLETS for vegetarians and non- 
smokers at Westgate-on-Sea, Kent. 5 mins. station 
and shops; ! min. beach. Enquire: Mrs. Arnaldi, 
258 Scott Ellis Gdns., London, N.W.8. 

NORTH WALES: Vegetarian and vegan guest 
house near mountains and sea. Beach hut available. 
Lovely woodland garden. Compost-grown fruit and 
vegetables. Brochure from Jeannie and George 
Lake, Plas-y-Coed, Penmaen Park, Llanfairfechan. 


Considerate rent. Box 


Tel.: 161. V.C.A. Member 

RURAL NORFOLK: Peaceful seaside village 
Broads district, delightful beach. Reform or con- 
ventional catering. Vegetarian proprietors H. & C 
bedrooms. Woodbine Guest House, Sea Palling. 
Norwich. (Hickling 236.) 

SOUTH CORNWALL. Easter vacancies. fishing 


village. Comfortable house. 
8 ens. B. and B. 17s. 6d. 
Mousehole 236. 

WELSH-SHROPSHIRE BORDER. ‘‘Bryn Tanat"' 
Guest House, Llansantffraid. Montgomeryshire. De- 
lightful grounds. Peace with comfort. W. Holland 
brochure. 

WORTHING : Mr. and Mrs. E. S. White, whose. 
Torquay vegetarian establishment was so popular, 
welcome guests at 29 Harvey Rd.. West Worthing 
Stamp for reply please. 

PERSONAL 

BACHELOR—LARGE HOUSE—SMALLHOLD- 
ING, unable cope. Wants contact lady or couple 
collaborate guest house-cum-hostel. Suggestions 
Wit or without capital. Can offer accommodation. 
Box No. 67 

CHURCH OF COUNTING BLESSINGS. 
Founded 1960 to prayerfully overcome‘ war. Mem- 
bers everywhere. More wanted. Box No. 65. 

DUPLICATING, verbatim, shorthand, typing 
(tapes. etc.), translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beacons- 
field Road, London. N.11. ENTerprise 3324. 


Good food. Boat 
Lambourn, Mousehole. 


EAST MIDLANDS COMMITTEE OF 100.) Will 
you join? For information write Secretary. 42 
Sunnyhill Ave.. Derby. 

HYPNOSIS. Consultant treats mervous vondi- 
tions, disorders, personal habits and problems. G 
Stocker, MBHA, 14 Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, 
N.W.3 9 SWIss Cottage 4904 

LIBERTARIAN YOUTH International Summer 
Camp, 1962. August—South of France. Enquiries: 
Federacion Iberica de Juventudes Libertarias, 159 
Ledbury Rd., N.W.11 

PEACE NEWS AND HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP 
are open 9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Monday to Friday, to 
I p.m. on Saturday. Visitors and voluntary helpers 
always welcome. 5 Caledonian Rd., King’s Crose, 
London, N.t. (TER 8248.) 

PERSONAL COLUMN LTD., Falcon House, 
Burnley, Lancs. Pen Friend—all hobbies. Corre- 
spondents in almost every country. All ages 
S.A E. for details. 


RESEARCH WORKER, carly architecture, would 
share car and expenses summer _ holiday, Italy, 
otherwise complete freedom : specialist(s) welcome 
but interested amateur(s) preferred (friends. family, 
students). Camping considered. Box No. 66. 

THE MARRIAGE CLUB arranges social intro- 
ductions for people of education and_ sensitivity 
Mrs. Pruc White. 17, Estelle Rd.. London, N.W.3 

WAR RESISTERS’ INTERNATIONAL welcomes 
gifts of forcign stamps. 88 Park Ave.. Enfield, 
Middx 

ACCOMMODATION WANTED 

CND COUPLE expecting baby urgently require 
flat immediately anywhere London. £3 ta £5. Write 
Peter Brown, 5 Clarendon Rd., E.I1. 

SYNDICALIST WORKERS FEDERATION 
urgently requires one or two basement/ground floor 
rooms suitable for housing small printing press and 
for holding small meetings. Please write 25a 
Ambeiley Rd... W.9. 

FOR SALE 
DAY EFARTH CAUGHT FIRE." 550 leaflets. 
6s. (for advert. postage). 30 Grange Gdns., Pinner. 

STATIONERY for personal. group or office use. 
Get all your supplies from Housmans (the PN 
booksellers), 5 Caledonian Rd., London, NI. 

LITERATURE 

BRITAIN'S OLDEST SOCIALIST WEEKLY— 
vigorous, forthright and consistently against war- 
the ‘‘ Socialist Leader.’ Indispensable to members 
of the PPU who want up-to-date infomation of 
home and world politics. Threepence weekly Ob- 
tainable from your newsagent or from 48 Dundas 
St. Glasgow, C1., and 6 Endsleigh St.. London, 
wcll 

LIBRARIFS bought : 
affairs, RIV. 6807 
W.6 

POSITIVE WORK FOR PEACE—requires positive 
health: help yourself. and -the community by 
demanding Homoeopathic treatment of your Doctor 
and/or local hospital : break down medical ignorance 
and vested interests; learn the truth about medicat 
teaching: write for booklet: ‘‘ Public Good or 
Official Prejudice? *'—Committee for Homoeopathy 
(founded 1953),-29 Down Green Lane, Wheathamp- 
stead, nr. St. Albans, Hérts. Please enclose 6d 
for postage. 

SHOULD UNITLATERALISTS STAY IN) THE 
LABOUR PARTY Read ‘‘ How Labour Gov- 
erned.’’ a hostile critique of the Labour Gover- 
ment 1945-51. A direct action pamphlet, 6d.. from 
25a Amberley Rd.. W.9. 

‘THIRTY AND THREE YFARS A-GROWING," 
by J. Leslie Sadler. Copies of this unique book are 
still available. IIs. 2d. post free, from Housman's 
Bookshop. 


politics, economics, warld 
The Hammersmith Bookshos, 
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As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than FIRST 
POST MONDAY. (Friday preferred). 

2. [nclude date, TOWN, fime. place (hall, street); 
nature of event; speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary'’s address) 

To publicise full details, 
displayed advertisement. 
Friday, March 23 
AMERSHAM: 8 3.m. Community Centre. Chil- 
tern Ave.. off Woodside Rd. Film show : Sahara 
Protest. Language of Faces, Hunger in the Congo, 
Science for Life and others. CND 


book a classified or 


BUXTON: Fvening. The Vicarage. Public 
Meeting Derek Savage: °' Christian Pacifism. 
APF. 


LEEDS 2: 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse.. Carlton 
Hill tbehind BBC, Woodhouse = 1 ane). Film : 
* Science for Life.’ SoF. 

LONDON, W.C.1: 7.30 p.m. Student Movement 
Hse.. 103 Gower St. Discussion on Non-Violence. 
Tutor: Dr. Jack Mongar. Committee of 100. 

Saturday, March 24 

LONDON: 3.30 p.m. Parliament Sq. 
Assembly. Committee of 100. 

PENZANCE : 7.30 p.m. Regent Hotel. Chapel St. 
Dr. Rachel Pinney: ‘‘ Listeners for Peace.”’ SoF. 

WEMBLEY: Pre-Aldermaston Youth March. 
Assemble 2 p.m. Marlborough Rd.. near Harrow 
and Wealdstone Station. YCND. 

Saturday. March 24—Sunday, March 25 

AUCHENDENNAN: Youth Hostel. Weekend 
School. 30s. Some places left. Scottish Committee 
of 100 (Temp. address) Community House, Clyde 
St... Glasgow. 


Public 


Sunday, March 25 
LONDON, N.1: 3.30 p.m. Peace News, 5 Cale- 
donian Rd.. King's Cross. Francoise Paraige « 
‘The Thousand Paper Cranes."' Talk and film- 
strips. Universal Religion-Pacifist Fellowship. P 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE : 7.30 p.m. Friends 
Mig. Hse., 78 Jesmond Rd. W. Grigor McClelland: 
** Quaker Initiative in International Affairs. SoF 
ST. IVES, Cornwall: 7.30 pm. Mask Pottery. 
Porthmeor Road. Dr. Rachel Pinney : ~ Listeners 
for Peace.’ CND. 
Monday, March 26 : 
LEEDS: 7.30 p.m, Cariton Hill Friends’ Mtg 
Hse Discussion of PPU AGM Agenda, etc. PPU 
Tuesday, March 27 


“HESTER: 7.45 p.m. Council Chamber. Town 
hohe oe R. A. Markus, Rev. C. G. Wilson: 
‘Christians and Nuclear War.’ CND. F 
LONDON, W.C.1: 7.15 pm. 6 Endsleigh St. 
Informal meeting: Business, Future plans. discus- 
sions. All members welcome. PPU. ‘ 
WORTHING : 3 p.m. Adult Education Centre. 
Diana Collins; * Christian Action.” WILPF. 
WORTHING: 7.30) p.m. Richmond Room. 
Diana Collins : ‘‘ Christians and the Bomb.’ CND. 


Wednesday. March 28 . 
BRADFORD: 7.30 p.m. Unity Hall. Rawson Sq 
Jotin Braine : °° Morality and the H-Bomb. CND. 

Thursday. March 29 ~ 

HALIFAX: 7.30 p.m. Libera} Rooms. 24 Clare 

Rd Films: “Science for Life and The 

Language of Faces.“’ CND. 

LONDON, W.t: 8 p.m. Si J 

Homer Row (off Marylebone Rd.). Film: 
“La Grande Wusion.”” OND. 


Mark's Parish Hall. 
Renoir's 


LONDON, W.1: 7.30 p.m. Empire Réoms. Tot- 
tenham Court Rd. “ Flyposters’ Flap."’ Dance 
and Cabaret. Tickets 5s. TER. 9284 Tondoa 
Region CND. 

PORTSMOUTH: 7.30 p.m. St. Thomas's Hall 
Bedhampton. Inaugural Public Meeting Havant and 
Dist. CND. “A Rational Defence Policy for 
Britain.” Mrs. Hact, MP Rev. Denia 


Shaw. CND. 

Friday, March 30 
LONDON, W.C.1: 12.30 p.m. Friends’ fat. 
Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. Rev. Philip Pottee: 


“Youth in Rural Community Development in Weut 
Africa."" SoF. 


PURLEY: 7.45 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse. Donald 


Groom, Field Sec. FPC: ‘Towards a World Peace 
Brigade."" SoF. 


Judith 


WHITLEY BAY: 7.30 p.m.—!!l pm. Sociad 
Service Centre. Dance to the music of The 
Strangers." 3s. 6d. CND. 

Saturday, March 31 
BATH: 7 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., York St 
Dr. Rachel Pinney : *‘ Listeners for Peace.” CND. 


COLCHESTER : 2.30 to 8.30 p.m. Friends‘ Mig. 
Hise., Shewell Rd. School for Non-violence. Peter 
Cadogan. CND and Committee of 100 

HAVANT-PORTSMOUTH = March 430 pm 
assemble Havant Park (Park Rd.. nr. Havant Stn} 
YCND. 

LONDON, S.W.17: Mass Poster Parades 10-{2 
noon and 2-5 pm. Assemble Tooting Bee Under. 
ground Station YCND. 

NEWCASTI E-UPON-TYNE: [1 
Durant Hall, Oxford St. 

RICHMOND, Surrey: 


a.m.—§ : 
Easter Bazaar. CAND. 1 
March to US base at 


Bushey. Assemble 3.30 p.m. Richmond Gr 
opposite Theatre. CND. coR 
TOLWORTH, Surrey: March to US base at 
Bushey Assemble 2.30 p.m. Toiworth Broadway 
CND. 


WORTHING: S.E_ Regional March. 


AGS 
3 p.m. Central Stn. CND. gms 
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Every week ! 


SATURDAYS 


BIRMINGHAM: Central 
Peace News selling. 
2382. 


CROYDON : Trinity Schoot of Sir John White; 
High St. — manning a bookstall, i 
am —-5.45 pm. YCND. stall, eafering 18 


LONDON. W.11: Galborne Ra 
Market, north end ; 


Library, 230-5 nm 
Volunteers please ‘phone HAR 


off Portobelic. 
Peace Bookstall in Market 
10 am-S pm Helpers for two-hour shifts are 
needed. Apply to the Secretary, BAY 7086 
Organiser, FLA 7906 Porchester PPU’ 


SUNDAYS 


NOTTINGHAM : 7-9 pm Slab Sq 
Then in "Flying Horse” Hotel till 10 p. 
and leafleters welenme each week. 


or 


Opea Mtg 
m Speakers 


SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 


LONDON: Toynbee Hall, Commercial St. £1 
Week-end work camns take place whenever possible 
Phone BIS 9112. Work for needy section of the 
community. IVS 


THUR CRAYS 
LONDON, Fal: Pinu Friends Mtge Ma Bist 
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‘CAMPAIG 


By Douglas Brewood, Snr. 


A SCOTTISH Committee of 100 has 

been. formed -and should. be well 
in the forefront of protest in the near 
future: For in Scotland the Committee 
can expect support from the working 
class, support which is essential if we. 
are to achieve any significant success. 
Scotland is especially significant, too, 
because near Glasgow is the Polaris 
base. This is perhaps the only place 
in the British Isles where we can actu- 
ally see what it is we are demonstrat- 
ing against. 


Protesting against Polaris is not new in 
Scotland; in fact, mectings (at one of which 
direct industrial action was suggested) and 
marches took place both in Glasgow and at 
the Holy Loch before the arrival of “ Pro- 
teus.” Just before it arrived the Polaris 
Action Group appeared on the scene, and 
Scotland saw its first acts of civil dis- 
obedience. 


Last Whitsun the Aldermaston to Holy 
Loch march culminated in the sea action 
and the sit-down at Ardnadam Pier. This 
demonstration, organised by the Direct 
Action Committee Against Nuclear War 
and supported mainly by demonstrators 
from England. was primarily responsible 
for bringing many Scots round to seeing 
direct action as a vital method of protest. 


The next demonstration was the Com- 
mittee of 100 sit-down on September 17. It 
was clear early on that most of the par- 
ticipants would be Scots and that there 
would be enough of them for a mass civil 
disobedience demonstration. Unfortunately, 
on the day of the demonstration a terrific 
storm hit the Holy Loch and many would- 
be demonstrators were unable to reach 
Ardnadam. 


RECENT IMPORTANT 


Pamphlets 


FOR CAMPAIGNERS 


DIRECT ACTION 
An examination of non-violent 
methods of opposing war, tyranny 


and oppression. 
April Carter 1s. 6d. (3d.) 


CENTURY OF TOTAL WAR 
Civil disobedience from World War 
! to Committee of 100. 
Hugh Brock 1s. Od. (3d.) 
SCHOOLS FOR NON-VIOLENCE 
A study handbook with foreword by 


Bertrand Russell. 
Anthony Weaver éd. (3d.) 


TYRANNY COULD NOT QUELL 
THEM 

Non-violence in action. 

Gene Sharp 1s. 6d. (3d.) 


THE CRISIS IN OUR CIVILISATION 
Re-organisation of Industry a key 


to peace. 
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This is the background to the formation 
of the Scottish Committee of 100. The 
Committee is alive and eager, though per- 
haps to some extent lacking experience. 
(There will be plenty ef opportunity to 
pick this up.) Its first act of civil disobe- 
dience took place outside the American 
Consulate on January 13, The _ police 
diverted traffic and no arrests were made. 
But the spirit in which the demonstration 
was carried out left the demonstrators in 
good heart. There were, however, mistakes 
of organisation which will not be made 
again. 


The next action was a picket to welcome 
Lord Home when he came to Glasgow to 
address the conference of Conservative 
women. This time good use was made of 
the convener system which Alan Jackson, 
the Committee’s secretary, is now organis- 
ing. Because the Committee’s supporters 
are widely dispersed, this system will prove 
invaluable in future action, 


CND groups. especially those in Edin- 
burgh. Dumbarton and Glasgow South- 
West, have, for the most part, given the 
Committee good support. Glasgow has an 
Anti-Polaris Co-ordinating Committee 
which meets once a week. There is some 


difference of opinion on the Committee 
about civil disobedience, but jt is a valu- 
able channel for the circulation of litera- 
ture and information. 


What of the immediate future? The 
Committee will be organising a large scale 
protest as soon as the date of the first of 
the new series of nuclear tests is announced. 
It has begun a regular poster parade 
through the shopping centres of Glasgow, 
and is ready, through its convener system, 
to launch topical demonstrations whenever 
the need arises. One of its most imme- 
diate, and most difficult, tasks is to raise 
money. The sit-down left the Committee 
in debt, and it is now exploring ways to 
find the money which future campaigning 
will demand. 


A great deal of work has been done 
in other directions. Shop stewards and 
workers in factories and docks have been 
contacted. A campaign of factory and dock 
gate meetings is being arranged. Particular 
emphasis is being laid on those places 
where the work is linked with nuclear 
policy. A meeting of industrial workers is 
to be called, where all possible forms of 
action which might be taken against Polaris 
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and the Bomb will be thoroughly discussed. 


There has also been a significant response 
among teachers, A group. of Glasgow 
schoo! teachers called a meeting. on’ Feb- 
tuary 6, Over 80 teachers turned up. ’The 
speakers wefe Oliver Brown and: myself. 
The meeting called for action and specific- 
ally for a token stoppage of work for, one 
hour. The stoppage would take place as 
soon as 100 teachers had agreed to take 
part. This initiative was not Committee of 
100 organised but independent action by 
the teachers themselves. 


From this meeting came an “ Action 
Group” of teachers, which has had one 
meeting since then. Their first campaign 
is to collect 200 signatures calling for a 
special meeting of their union, the Glas- 
gow EIS. The purpose of this meeting is 
to discuss the best way to take action 
against the proposed nuclear tests, and to 
move a resolution condemning the tests and 
the use of Christmas Island. 


In all the campaign is likely to liven up 
in Scotland, and the Scottish Committee of 
100 can play a major part in this. I have 
spoken to many people here who have 
been asking for a further demonstration at 
the Holy Loch, preferably at Whitsun. 
Although this is not a Scottish holiday they 
feel that they would then probably get, 
once again, English support for their pro- 
test. 


Strange ‘justice’ in Haywood County 
By ERIC WEINBERGER 


ERIC WEINBERGER, key organiser 
for the Nashville to Washington, D.C., 
Peace Walk, to begin at Easter, has 
twice been imprisoned recently in Hay- 
wood County, Tennessee, where he has 
initiated a leather home industry pro- 
ject among evicted Negro sharecroppers. 
Here is his report from jail on the 
home industry project, and the course 
of “justice” in Western Tennessee. 


eJ EFF GORDON and I arrived in 

Haywood County on Monday, 
February 26, and got the leather-bag 
project classes going well, and by 
Thursday evening the 18 evicted and 
jobless people who now constitute the 
project had finished 43 bags. Those 
who had attended the lessons held 
when I was first down here a month 
ago can now make about two bags a 
day with ease. Orders from readers of 
the CNVA Bulletin were heavier than 
we had hoped for and now total about 
50. There are almost as many from 
other sources. 


On Friday morning we left for Memphis 
to get packing materials for the finished 


bags. We were stopped by the Sheriff's 
men and asked to drive to the courthouse. 
We showed identification and explained 
why we were in town. The deputy seemed 
to already know all about us. 


Suddenly the deputy announced that we 
would have to spend the night in jail. We 
asked why and on what charge but got no 
answer, so we refused to go, They grabbed 
us and we went limp. We were dragged, 
heads bouncing, down the concrete steps, 
stuffed in a police car and taken to jail. 
We were placed in a cell and told that the 
reason for our arrest was that the letter of 
permission to use the car which I had (the 
old Polaris Action Peacemobile) was not 
properly endorsed. 

We then began the fast which lasted the 
three days we were held, and settled in to 
wait. 

About three hours later they came back 
to take our fingerprints. Jeff was first. He 
refused to co-operate and was dragged out 
of the cell by a handcuff, which is quite 
painful, and leaves the wrist torn and 
swollen for weeks. When my turn came I 
decided that the injustice and inhumanity 
of the situation was such that I could not 
help them even to the degree of holding 
my fingers still to be inked. This procedure 


upset them, and it took two days to get a 
clear set of prints. 


On Sunday evening the Sheriff offered us 
the opportunity to shave and get untom 
clothing from the car, and we were re- 
leased at noon on Monday. 


There was no hearing as reported by the 
Associated Press, nor were we ever ques- 
tioned about the burglary which the news- 
papers said we were held in connection 
with (although it was mentioned). The 
attitude of the officials on our release 
seemed much clearer and more human than 
before, and I think that to some extent we 
reached them through our non-violence. I 
hope that we have carried on the gradual 
change in their thinking begun by Rev. 
McCracken and others jailed here last year. 

I went to a doctor after release, and he 
said that nothing is actually broken and all 


swellings should be gone in another week 
or two. 


On December 1, 1961, Peace News re- 
ported the arrest of the Rev. Maurice Mc- 
Cracken in Haywood County where he was 
working with evicted Negroes on behalf of 
“ Operation Freedom.” The evictions are 
resulting from efforts by whites to reduce 
the Negro vote in the area. 
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Gentle fury 


Psychologist William James once wrote that many people 
would like to live for ideals, but what they lacked was 
‘an adequate degree of inhibition-quenching fury ”’. 


The argument is not difficult to follow. We are all 
conditioned by our varying emotional dispositions and 
temperaments, impulsive in some ways, inhibited in others. 
Saints are those for whom inhibitions, in certain directions 
at least, dc not exist. But the rest of us can sometimes 
rise to the inhibition-quenching heights under the influence 


of a magnificent fury. 


If such a fury is bitter, or dubiously founded, the result 
is likely to be disastrous; if it is gentle, it can do grect and 
beneficial things. And why shouldn’t something gentle 


be both furious and magnificent ? 


“* Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.’’ 
Think this through relentlessly, and you will see that in 
this context the meek become terrible, as from time to 
time in history the Establishment is obliged to acknowledge. 


Take heart, you shy and reserved people. Remember 
your gentle fury of failing in love, and how you did great 
things, sang in the streets, and danced on the conventions. 
Didn’t your new centre of personal energy — to quote the 


forth unaided ? 


Total since Feb. 1: 


& 6 


London, N.1. 


expression of psychologist William James again — having 


Contributions this week: £87 5s. 6d. 
We need £5,000 hy Feb., 1963. 

Please make cheques, etc., payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley, Treasurer, 
Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, 


been incubated so long as to be just ready, didn’t it burst 


Not being saints, we can’t be bursting forth into gentle 
fury all the time. Between these peaks of expression we 
must find some way of assisting the process of incubation; 


and one such way is 
to help keep this 
paper, your paper, on 
its solvent feet. A 
break-through of pas- 
sionate concern is 
often just waiting for 
the thrust of a finger 
against a wall that is 
about to collapse, 
standing without 
foundation, simply 
from habit. 


22 


I beg of you two things: first, excuse this glorious 
mixture of metaphors; and second, toss the odd shillings 
our way. ““We divert our attention’? (William James 
again) ‘‘ from disease end death as much as we can; and 
the slaughter-houses and indecencies on which our life is 
founded are huddled out of sight and never mentioned, 
so that the world recognised officially is a poetic fiction.”’ 
Help us to emphasise the facts in prose. 


JACK SHEPHERD 
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Intellectual, artistic, religious and political 
non-conformity still exist in Russia itself 
and may in fact be spreading. Some coun- 
tries of East Europe have won themselves a 
degree of autonomy and freedom. It seems 
probable that the Cold War itself is pre- 
venting a greater degree of liberalisation. 
For example, the Soviet Union may well 
have put down the Hungarian uprising, and 
now be propping up the Ulbricht regime, 
through fear of a rearmed West Germany 
and of NATO and through the military 
desire for buffer states. There is a very 
real sense in which the Cold War is sup- 
porting dictatorships in both East and West 
—both Franco and Salazar benefit greatly 
from NATO and the US military need for 
bases. 


Unilateral disarmament is a much more 
acceptable idea if we believe it is possible 
to resist totalitarianism, and that even if 
the Soviet Union tried to dominate West 
Europe it would be possible in time to 
modify or overthrow any regime imposed 
upon us. In fact, a logical part of the 
belief in unilateralism is belief in non- 
violent action as the best means of 
“ defence.” 

Non-violent action has been used with 
some success in very different situations: 
in Norway under Quisling, in India under 
the British, in the Vorkuta slave labour 
camps in Russia, and in the Deep South of 
the USA. But its effectiveness in combat- 
ting a ruthless Hitler-type regime where no 
hope of liberation from outside exists is 
still very debatable. 

However, the alternatives are even more 
debatable. A policy based on H-bombs is 
incapable of creating either peace or free- 
dom; it can at best only create a balance 
of terror which bolsters up existing dictator- 
ships and fosters increasingly totalitarian 
trends in previously democratic societies. 


All the more respectable alternatives— 
multilateral disarmament, strengthening the 
United Nations, or creating a World 
Federal Government—all leave open the 
problem of how to uppose tyranny without 
resorting to war. If multilateral disarma- 
ment is to be achieved at any stage it in- 
volves taking risks that one side will not 
really disarm or that nuclear weapons will 
be made again in the future. 


* 


The effectiveness of the UN depends on 
the co-operation of all the nations involved, 
and it cannot control any major nation or 
power bloc, however valuable a rdle it 
may play in controlling localised conflicts 
outside the immediate orbit of the Cold 
War. But if the nations abandoned their 
own sovereignty to a central authority— 
and this is even less realistic than nego- 
tiated disarmament as an immediate solu- 
tion—this central authority itself might in 
time become very authoritarian, 

This means that the best hope for the 
future lies in people resisting both war pre- 
parations and dictatorships, and that the 
same means are relevant to oppose both. 


There is only one method of resistance 
which can be used both effectively and con- 


sistently in all types of society—whether 
totalitarian, authoritarian, ‘“‘mass” of 
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liberal democratic  societies-~and that 
method is non-violent action. 


Violent resistance in tyrannical regimes 
is likely to be ineffective against the cen- 
tralised military power, and is totally un- 
justified in more liberal regimes. The con- 
stitutional methods of liberal democracy 
only work in liberal democracies, and even 
then are only effective on more limited 
issues. Liberal democratic methods cannot 
prevent extremist groups from seizing 
power, nor can they alter deep-rooted psy- 
chological attitudes, nor can they impinge 
on what are the real centres of power in 
many liberal democracies—the military, the 
industrial interests, the civil service, or the 
mass media. 

Non-violent action is a dynamic and 
creative method of social change. It can 
shatter conventional images and ideas and 
create new social attitudes. By dramatising 
and focussing the issues it can act as a 
catalyst for change and is much more im- 
mediately effective than constitutional 
action. When undertaken on a mass scale 
it can ensure immediatz changes of policy 
or make centralised government impotent. 


But by its very nature, until it has mobil- 
ised mass support and majority backing its 
impact is mainly psychological-—it can chal- 
lenge (and inconvenience) both the govern- 
ment and the general public, but it cannot 
enforce its will in the way a small group of 


COMING WEEKS IN PEACE NEWS 


@ James Cameron answers questions about popular journalism. 
@ A detailed survey of the Radical Right in the U.S. 
® Psychology of the Cold War and Graduated Unilateralism. 
@ Jim Peck on the First Freedom Ride. 

Next week is our Spring Book number, including reviews of 
Burning Conscience (correspondence between Gunther Anders and 
Claude Eatherley), The Forbidden Voyage (Earle Reynolds’ 


account of the voyage of the Phoenix), and Gate Fever, by Jane 
Buxton and Margaret Turner about their time in Holloway. 


political terrorists may be able to. It is 
also quite compatible with democratic 
methods, and can be used as a supplement 
to normal constitutional means. 


One important aspect of a major non- 
violent resistance movement against war 
preparations in West Europe would be its 
repercussions in East Europe. In view of 
the diversity of attitudes and _ ideas 
within the Communist bloc and the indica- 
tions of non-conformity and revolt, it is 
quite reasonable to hope that our unilateral 
disarmament and the break-up of NATO 
might in fact lead to the break-up of the 
Warsaw Pact. 


Even if it did not achieve this there 
would probably be pressure on the Soviet 
Government not to take aggressive action 
if NATO were disbanded, not only from 
the people in East Europe, but also from 
most of the governments who have every 
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The Official 


Secrets Act 


in Parliament 


LESLIE HALE was given ten 

minutes last week in the House of 
Commons to support his move “ that 
leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Official Secrets Act, 1911.” 
After a further nine minutes’ reply 
from Mr. Charles Doughty, the Con- 
servative Member for Surrey, East, the 
House divided and leave was refused 
by 196 votes to 70. 


Section One of the Act—the Section 
under which the Committee of 100 mem- 
bers were charged—was the target of Leslie 
Hale’s remarks: ‘“ Positive undertakings 
were given to the House time and time 
again that this Section related to espionage, 
and espionage only, and would not be used 
for any other purpose.” 

He was, he explained, asking leave to 
bring in a Bill giving people a defence if 
they could establish that there was no con- 
nection with spying. This would “ give 
effect to the undertaking the Attorney- 
General gave the House in 1920.” 

Mr. Doughty replied, with a series of 
quotations, that the 1920 debate and the 
Attorney-General of the day had shown 
quite clearly that the amending Act of 1920 
was not solely concerned with spying. 


Members took a further nine minutes to 
vote, and then turned their attention to the 


Navy for eight hours. ‘“ The proper demo- 
cratic channels” had had their periodic 
exercise. 

The MPs who voted with Leslie Hale 
were: 

Leo Abse, Frank Allaun, Scholefield Allen, Stan 
Awbery, William Baxter, Frank Bowles, James 
Boyden, George Craddock, Alice Cullen, George 
Darling. 

Harold Davies, S. O. Davies, Norman Dodds, 
Desmond Donneily, Ness Edwards, Robert Edwards, 
Ernest Fernyhough, Michael Foot, David Grifiths, 
Jo Grimond, 

Glenvil Hall, Judith Hart, James M. Hill, Arthur 
Holt, Emrys Hughes, Albert Hunter, Harry Hynd. 
A. Creech Jones, Dan Jones. 

Richard Kelley, Dr, Horace King, Frederick Lee, 
Jennie Lee, Arthur Lewis, Charles Loughlin. 
J. FP. W. Mallalieu, Archie Manuel, Robert Mellish, 
John Mendelson. 

Bruce Millan, Waiter Monslow, John Morris, 
Bert Oram, Will Owen, John Parker, Laurence 
Pavitt, Sir Leslie Plummer, Arthur Probert, John 
Rankin, 

Goronwy Roberts, Emmansel Shinwell, Julius 
Silverman, Harriet Slater, Reginald Sarensen. Leslie 
Spriggs. William Stones, Dr. Barnett Stross. Joseph 
Symonds, Dr. Alan Thompsoa. 

Jeremy Thorpe, Donaiv William Warbey, 
Tudor Watkins, Willian: /0CK, George Wipe, 
W. A. Wilkins, Konni Zi..:acos, 

Sydney Silverman usd Marcus Liptop acted as 
tallers. 


Earlier references in the Commons to the 
Official Secrets Act included : 


February 21. Mr. Ben Parkjn asked the 
Home Secretary “to advise the exercise of 
the prerogative of mercy in respect of sen- 
tences passed at the Old Bailey yesterday 
...” Mr, Butler replied that it was “ open 
to the persons concerned to apply to the 
Court of Criminal Appeal for leave to 
appeal against their sentences.” 


Mr. Eric Fletcher said there was “ grave 
public concern at the fact that the Official 
Secrets Act, which was designed expressly 
and only for the security of the state, is 
being used as a vehicle for the suppression 
ot freedom of political opinion.” 


Mr. Reginald Paget added: ‘‘ The 
Official Secrets Act was designed to protect 
the country from a foreign enemy. It is not 
designed to protect us against political dis- 
turbances. We have legislation with regard 
to public nuisance. Indeed I believe that 
the Attorney-General has to give his con- 
sent to a prosecution under the Official 
Secrets Act precisely to avoid its being mis- 
used, . .” 


Mr. Silverman said it would be quite 
wrong for the Attorney-General to be in- 
fluenced by political considerations, and 
was told that nobody could think of such 
a possibility. 

February 26: The Attorney-General 
stated in a written answer: ‘“‘ These proceed- 
ings were instituted with my approval, but 
as the accused were charged not with 
offences against the Official Secrets Acts but 
with common law offences of conspiracy to 
commit such offences, no question arose of 
my giving leave for the prosecution. Section 
I of the Official Secrets Act, 1911, is pot 
limited to cases of espionage.” 

March 8: The Prime Minister refused to 
set up a “select committee to inquire into 
the working of the Official Secrets Act and 
to make recommendations for limiting its 
scope to the purposes for which it was 
originally intended, and for the prevention 
of abuses.” 

Sydney Silverman told him that a great 
many people had grave anxiecties—“ at any 
rate, those who are still concerned with 
liberty "—about this matter; that the scope 
of prosecution under the Act had become 
much wider; and that “the Attorney- 
General only recently informed the House 
that every safeguard in the Act can be 
evaded and avoided by the simple device 
of bringing a charge of common law con- 
spiracy instead of a substantive offence.” 
It was the “apparatus of a police state.” 


reason to want a disengaged zone in 


Europe. 


The third objection to unilateral disarma- 
ment—that it would in fact be irrelevant-- 
conflicts with the fears that it would be so 
revolutionary as to precipitate war and to 
break up the Atlantic Alliance. It is, how- 
ever, a plausible objection. 


It is possible that Britain could leave 
NATO and adopt the status of a neutral 
nation without drastically upsctting the 
balance of power or immediately bringing 
about any wider measures of disarmament 


It is in this context that the more usual 
arguments of CND are most relevant. 
Britain would at least be much safer if no 
longer the target for a direct nuclear attack 
She could, by combining economically and 
politically much more closely with the 
Afro-Asian and neutral European nations, 
work for a policy of positive neutrality. 
bringing influence to bear through the 
United Nations and acting as an inter- 
mediary. 


On another level, the success of the 
unilateralist campaign in this country would 
have a very considerable political impact 
on the people in both the NATO and War- 
saw Pact countries, and would stimulate 
much greater resistance- the relatively 
limited actions undertaken in this country 
so far, the Aldermaston Marches and the 
sit-downs, have spread to most of the 
NATO countries, and there is very con- 
siderable inter-action between the various 
campaigns. 


x 


if the only way to halt the arms race is 
to create pressures for peace, then there are 
two main sources of power to counteract 
the pressures making for war. One source 
of power lies in the people and govern- 
ments of the neutral nations, who have no 
wish to be atomised and every incentive to 
combat the arms race, These neutral 
countries are important because the Cold 
War is also an ideological war, and both 
blocs must pay some attention to the un- 
committed nations, 


The other main source of power resides 
in the people in the countries most in- 
volved in the Cold War, This is the power 
which we can most directly create and 
strengthen through our own actions, our 
marches and sit-downs, and other fomns of 
direct resistance. 


In the short term this power of the 
people can only act as a brake on war, a 
pressure for rationality opposed to the 
pressures for irrationality. But in the long 
term this power could result in the dis- 
mantling of all the nuclear weapon systems. 
Whether it does so or not depends to a 
large degree on the actions of people in 
this country. 


Neat week April Carter explores in more 
detail what would be involved in a break-up 
of NATO and what bearing this has on the 
unilateralist campaign. 
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YJARTIN BUBER is 


MARTIN BUBER 


By Naomi Birnberg 


a prophet 

rather than a philosopher. His 
impulse is one of moral fervour 
rather than intellectual curiosity. 
His concern has been with the divi- 
sion of mankind into hostile groups, 
each intolerant of the others. 


This division is apparent not only in 


politics—where you must be either a 
communist or a democrat, and must be- 
lieve that peace is only possible if your 
side wins and the other side is totally 
destroyed-——but in almost every field of 
human activity. The danger of this 
approach is not only that it divides men 
from each other but that it falsifies 
truth. Buber has tried to find a way of 
life which accords with the truth of 
human existence in all its complexity. 


Buber’s formula has a childlike simplicity. 


“In the beginning,” he says, “is rela- 
tion.” There are two kinds of relation, 
fundamentally different from each other. 
Vhe relation of the infant to his mother 
is an “I-Thou” relation, a relation of 
love and trust. His relation to his thumb 
or his bottle is an “I-It” relation; these 
he simply experiences or uses. 


MAN IS NOT A THING 


Man’s attitude to other men and women, 


therefore, should be radically different 
from his attitude to things. His attitude 
to other people is a relation between 
human beings; it is a relation between 
the human being “I” and the human 
being “Thou.” His attitude to things is 
one of a human being “I” experiencing 
an object “It.” When “I” experiences 
“It” there is only one living thing in- 
volved. “I” reacts to “It,” bute “It” 
does not react to “ I.” 


The typical scientist, economist or politician 


works in terms of the “I-It’ relation. He 
“deals with” scientific, economic or 
political “data.” But to “deal with” 
another human being as if he were 
simply “Him,” “Her” or “Them” is 
to be false to the true relation between 
human beings, which is “ I-Thou.” 
Human beings are never really facts or 
data, but individuals with responses of 
thetr own, 


The treatment of human beings as “It” 
instead of ‘* Thou” is the cause of the yw 


division of mankind into hostile groups. 
We find it convenient to think of people 
in groups: “She” is a Roman Catholic; 
“He” is a Jew; “They” are Commu- 
nists, To classify people like this ts to 
treat them as “It” or “ They,” and to 
destroy the basic human “I-Thou” re- 
lation. A man is never “It”; he is 
always “Thou”; to treat him as “It” 
is a lie, and this lie is the root of all 
that iy Wrong with the world. 


UNCHANGING PARTNER 


Buber shows that in the life of an infant 


the “1-Thou” relation comes before the 
“T-ft ° relation. 


It is simply nor the case that the 
child first perceives an object and then 
puts himself in relation with it. The 
effort to establish relation comes 
—the hand of the child arched out so 
that the woolly (teddybear) over 
against him may nestle under it; and 
then comes the actual relation, a say- 
ing of Thou without words in the state 
preceding word formation. 


As the infanct grows he very soon comes 


to associate satisfaction with the shape 
and touch of the bottle or the teat; he 
stops crying as soon as he sucks, and 
thus gradually comes to recognise an 
“It Meanwhile his “I-Thou™ relation 
with his mother or with his teddybear is 
changing. Mother comes and goes away; 
so does the teddybear, Gradually the 
infant comes to realise that in all these 
changing relations there is an unchang- 
ing partner—“I.” The “I” graduaily 
grows stronger until the time comes 
when it becomes aware of itself as if it 


, 


were a * Thou.” Gradually too the “I” 
becomes identified with the body. Thus 
the separate “I”? emerges. 


The “1 is now no longer a partner in an 


“{-Thou ” relationship, but someone who 
experiences things. Nearly everything 
in the  child’s world becomes an 
“It.” It is not possible, Buber says, to 
live in the world of “ Thou.” Each par- 
ticular “Thou” is bound to become an 
“it.” As the child learns to welcome 
the world of “It”? the moments of “I- 
Thou” appear ‘as strange, lyric and 
dramatic episodes, seductive and magical, 
but tearing us away to dangerous ex- 
tremes, shattering security—in short un- 
canny moments we can well dispense 
with.” Life would be quite impossible if 
it were lived entirely in the world of 
*]-Thou ” relations. “ And yet in ail the 
seriousness of Truth hear this: ” Buber 
declares, “ without ‘It’ man cannot live. 
But he who lives with ‘It* alone is not 
a man.” 


The “I-It” relation is not evil in itself. 


It is only evil if man allows the world 
of “It” to destroy his own “I” and 
destroy his capacity for entering into an 
“[-Thou” relationship. When the “ I- 
Thou” relation is at its purest the aware- 
ness of “I” and “Thou” disappears 
altogether. The relation is between man 
and man, or between man and woman. 
It has no position in time and space; it 
is the present moment, the flash of 
mutual understanding, of love. This 
experience Buber identifies with the 
presence of God. 


Why are some people more capable than 


others of the “I-Thou” relationship ? 
Buber explains this by distinguishing be- 
tween two kinds of men, Wesensmensch 
(authentic man) and Bildenmensch (super- 
ficial man), The authentic man gives 
himself to others, he is spontaneous and 
unaffected. He gives no thought to what 
“image"’ he presents. The superficial 
man, on the other hand, is primarily 
concerned with what others think of 
him. He pretends to present his true self 
to others. But where the image he pre- 
sents is a lie, the between relationship is 
destroyed. For between man and man 
truth means sincerity. 


COWARDICE 


hy do men give a false image of them- 
selves? The answer is that they are 
afraid that their real selves will not be 
accepted. They therefore pretend in an 
effort to secure acceptance, To yield to 
this pretence is real cowardice; to resist 
it is real courage, Human relationships 
(for example, in marriage) often break 
down in our society just because they are 
based on this kind of cowardice, this 
kind of pretence. 


Sincerity is then the first condition of a 


genuine human relationship, The second 
is sympathetic imagination. Each person 
must project himself into the other, so 
that he can truly imagine the mind of 
the other, as a mother understands the 
mind of ber baby. Love without this 
projection, love remaining with itself, is 
evil. 


first Buber has been greatly concerned with the 


problems of the modern world, Man in 
the affluent society, he believes, is sink- 
ing imperceptibly into the world of “ It.” 
The average man divides his life into two 
tidy sections, one of institutions and the 
other of feelings, the province of “It” 
and the province of “I.” Institutions are 
something outside men, providing a toler- 
ably well-ordered structure where the 
everyday business of life is carried on. 
But feelings are inside men, where life is 
really lived, and where man _ recovers 
from institutions. As a result of the 
impersonal nature of institutions, labour 
becomes a commodity and work, instead 
of giving meaning to life, becomes an 
inescapable compulsion. And _ this, in 
the extreme case, results in highly quali- 
fied men and women devoting all their 
skill to the invention and production of 
diabolical poisons and weapons calcu- 
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Photograph by Alan W. Richards, by courtesy of Camera Press Ltd. 
Dr. Martin Buber, Professor of Social Philosophy at the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. Among his works are “I and Thou” and “ Images of Good and 
Evil.” 


lated and intended to destroy mankind. 


Another consequence of the impersonal 


attitude is mistrust. People assume that 
self-interest always prompts the beha- 
viour of others. In the Cold War we 
have not only come to believe that the 
other side may not be telling the truth, 
but we take it for granted that they 
cannot do so. 


The cause of this mistrust lies in ourselves. 


We are afraid of opening ourselves to 
signs: the sign of the poor fiddler in the 
street, the sign of the sad face behind the 
counter, the sign of “him who has fallen 
among thieves which stripped him of his 
raiment and wounded him, leaving him 
half dead.” We pass by on the other 
side; it is not our responsibility. In 
shutting off our awareness of signs we 
are shutting off our awareness of the 
address of God, for he who speaks in 
the signs is the eternal ‘“ Thou.” 


THE RELATION OF FAITH 


The problem of responsibility deeply con- 


cerned Buber. And this means collective 
responsibility. For example, it has re- 
cently been said of tclevision: “ Respon- 
sibility rests with the entire community. 
Commercial interests do not, however, 
appear to accept responsibility for any- 
thing other than sales and profits.” This 
responsibility seems to me to introduce 
a concept other than the relations “ [-It” 
and “J-Thou.” Buber himself calls it 
the relation of faith, and hinges on it his 
trenchant criticism of modern political 
action: 

Political decision is generally under- 
stood today to mean joining a group. 
If this is done then everything is 
finally in order. From then on one 
has only to share in the group’s move- 
ments. One no longer stands at the 
cross roads; one no longer has to 
choose the right action out of the 
possible ones; everything is decided. 
What you once thought—that you had 


to answer ever anew, situation by 
situation, for the choice you made—is 
now got rid of. The group has re- 
lieved you of your political respon- 
sibility. You feel yourself answered 
for in the group; you are encouraged 
to feel it. 


For the man of faith membership of a 


group includes the recognition of the 
limits of that membership, This experi- 
ence may be an agony, but the man of 
faith can only fulfil his political respon- 
sibility from that inner part of his being 
to which the claim of God—his ocon- 
science—penetrates, A situation arises. 
The order goes forth for members of my 
group to take certain action, Am 1 to 
obey or not ? 

I experience what God requires of 
me for this hour not earlier than in 
this hour. God tenders me the situa- 
tion to which I have to answer, but I 
have not to expect that He should 
tender me anything of my answer, I 
may hold firm with all my strength to 
the interest of the group till in the last 
confrontation with reality a _ finger 
touches it. It is not the finger of God, 
to be sure; we are not permitted to 
expect that, and therefore there is not 
the slightest assurance that our decision 
is right in any but a personal way. 
The finger is just that of. the con- 
science, 


The certainty produced by this conscience, 


says Buber, is only a personal certainty. 
It is uncertain certainty, But it is the 
essence of personality. The loyalty 
which overrides sincerity is little better 
than cowardice. We have to get back to 
direct, personal, mutual relations with our 
fellowmen, Without such relations there 
is no real civilisation. 


Naomi Birnberg took the Moral Sciences 
Tripos in Cambridge in 1917: she then 
worked for ten years with W. E, Johnson, 
Professor of Logic at Cambridge. 
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ACCORDING to a current adver- 
' tisement, The Establishment is 
“ Britain’s first satirical night-club.” 
It was opened last October with the 
intention of drawing blood. Its 
humour is described, in the same 
advertisement, as “ lethal.” 


That such a word can be used about any- 
thing that goes on at The Establishment 
tells us more about our society than does 
anything in the show itself. This con- 
sists of a number of sketches, some of 
them political and most of them laced 
with sexual innuendo, interspersed with 
a few songs by Christopher Logue. At 
first sight the targets seem ambitious—a 
Kennedy Press Conference, capital 
punishment, the myth of partnership in 
industry, the Labour Party image. But 
in spite of this more or less weighty 
material the general atmosphere is one of 
relentless triviality. I think it is im- 
portant to ask why. 

Genuine satire springs from deep-rooted 
personal conviction. It involves a living 
response to immediate experience. When 
Aristophanes wrote his peace plays he 
was not simply providing dramatic illus- 
trations of  liberal-minded political 
opinions. The plays are full of a sense 
of personal outrage. One particular war— 
not war as a generalised abstraction— 
has done violence to Aristophanes as a 
person. He responds to that violence 
with a murderous intensity. 

He may joke about tarts and pimps and 
fellow playwrights, but when his target is 
Cleon and the war leaders he writes with 
a controlled passion that is totally des- 
tructive. To Aristophanes, Cleon is no 
joke. He is the man who ordered the 
mass execution of every adult male in 
Lesbos. Aristophanes’ satire drives home 
the connection. And behind it there is 


WHAT DO YOU MEAN, 


an intense lyrical awareness of joy, a joy 
that has been carelessly destroyed. 


Aristophanes was tried for treason. The 
Establishment is a fashionable night-club. 
And it deserves to be. In spite of the 
political name-dropping nobody gets 
hurt. You come away feeling that you 
have seen something provocative, but the 
ostensible targets remain unmarked. 
And, in fact, the assault itself turns out 
to be marginal. 


The form of most of the sketches suggests 
why. They are, with one or two excep- 
tions, parodies of radio or television 
interviews. The one about capital 
punishment, for instance, takes the form 
of a radio appeal, “The Week’s Good 
Cause.” The appeal is for Better Capital 
Punishment—the speaker explains how, 
on several occasions, he has been deterred 
by the thought of the rope and the 
noose. It is very funny—but just what 
is being attacked ? The real horror of 
ritual hanging is scarcely implied. The 
theory of the deterrent is mildly ridiculed. 
But what is really accurate is the BBC 
style. The comody springs from the 
conflict between the cosy voice and the 
grisly material. The real target is the 
BBC appeal—which is always good for 
a laugh, anyway. 


Again, there is a sketch in the form of a 
television current affairs programme. 
The manager of a building site explains, 
with the help of statistics, how his 
workers keep falling to their deaths; a 
sports reporter gives a breathless account 
of a football match, all journalistic 
clichés; and a businessman explains how 
much better off we would be if only 
workers and management would pull 


together. He demonstrates an advertise- 
ment he has had put up in Piccadilly: 
“Unless exports go up” (“ See the finger 
pointing upwards,” he says, and the TV 
announcer shouts excitedly, ‘‘ Yes, I see 
it”), ‘Britain goes down.” But the 
target is once more elusive and the tele- 
vision interview technique cushions us 
from reality. The joke is on Dimbleby. 
This failure to come to satirical grips is 
nowhere more evident than in the Ken- 
nedy Press Conference. On the surface 
this is funnily accurate. There is the 
sawing hand, the pugnacious voice that 
sounds as if it were saying something 


Albert 


Hunt’s 
Theatre 


Column 


concrete, and the inflated rhetorical style. 
At first its seems cruel, but long before 
the end it has turned into a brilliant and 
genial impersonation, Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy appears and asks what time he will 
be in for lunch. He replies in the same 
style. The reporters crowd round snap- 
ping Jacqueline. What begins as satire 
ends as an undergraduate joke. And 
again the target turns out to be, not 
Kennedy himself, or his policies, but the 
ballyhoo of a television Press Confer- 
ence. 

Politically, the important targets are all 
missed. Even the famous sketch about 
the man who tries to sell advertising to 


a Labour leader (“Vote Labour for 
bigger genitals,” the converted leadex 
suggests, smoking his pipe, and when 
told that this isn’t subtle enough, thinks 
hard and amends it to, “If you don’t 
vote Labour your genitals will drop 
off "}—even this sketch fails, in the end. 
to do anything more than parody a 
Players advertisement. 


The most successful item in the show deals, 
significantly, not with a narrowly poli- 
tical issue, but with a couple of pseudo- 
intellectuals who talk free love and never 
make it. This sketch has about it the 
prickly accuracy of direct observation 
and is very funny. As the conversation 
circles around the films of Antonioni and 
Bergman, and the young man makes 
deliberately casual but clumsy lunges 
towards the girl's crossed legs, and then 
quickly draws back with another conver- 
sation point, the separation of culture 
from living is concretely stated. It is a 
separation of which the rest of The 
Establishment show is a symptona. 

I can’t help wondering how a genuine 
satirist would have responded to the 
Kennedy Press Conference. The really 
dangerous thing about Kennedy isn’t his 
rhetoric, but the facts of life thar 
rhetoric hides. When you see Macmillam 
on television, or read the latest speech by 
Lord Home, it’s difficult to realise that 
these people are not the cardboard 
figures from a drawing-room cemedy 
that they seem to be, but are men in 
positions of power. 

Behind the bland, liberal image of Mr 
Butler, assuring us that his finger is on 
the pulse of public opinion, is the figure 
of a boy ritually strangled because the 
police made him sign a bit of paper 
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Total Disarmament — or arms 
| By FRANK LEES 


HERE are two main schools of 

thought on disarmament. The first 
school, represented by Philip Noel- 
Baker and Jules Moch, developed 
their ideas in the context of con- 
ventional weapons. It has been a per- 
sistent theme of Philip Noel-Baker 
that general and complete disarma- 
ment does involve a small, finite risk, 
but that this is not comparable with 
the much greater risk involved in re- 
taining high levels of armaments. 


Before the advent of nuclear weapons 
this was an overwhelmingly strong case. 
Certainly before 1939 there was no weapon 
in existence which could give a potential 
aggressor a decisive advantage over other 
nations, and with the tight control over 
military research envisaged the secret deve- 
lopment of such a weapon would be un- 
hikely. 

The work on disarmament done between 
the wars did seem to show that given a 
complete range of properly thought-out 
measures disarmament is possible. A 
second theme of Philip Noel-Baker has, 

erefore, been that there is essentially no 
major technical obstacle to disarmament. 
In his own words, “Technical decisions 
will cause relatively little trouble when the 
political decisions have been made.” 


The advent of nuclear weapons has 
caused a profound change in outlook. In 
particular the problem of the hidden 
nuclear stockpile has led many thinkers to 
conclude that complete disarmament is im- 
possible. In On Thermonuclear War Her- 
man Kahn gives only 3 out of 651 pages 
to disarmament, and this is what he says: 


“There seems to be little point in dis- 
cussing the view that finds a solution in 
a totally disarmed world. It has 
probably always been impractical to 
imagine a completely disarmed world, 
and the introduction of the thermo- 
nuclear bomb has added a special dimen- 
sion to this impracticality. Given the 
large nuclear stockpiles in the Soviet 
Union, the United States and the British 
Isles, it would be child’s play for one of 
these nations to hide completely hun- 
dreds of bombs.” 


Henry Kissinger writes in The Necessity 
for Choice: 


“The implications of total disarma- 


ment are far too little understood for us 
to announce it as an immediate end... 
Total disarmament has all the difficulties 
of a deterrent equation stabilised at very 
low levels. A relatively minor violation 
would confer a _ substantial, perhaps 
decisive, advantage.” 


In one of the very few books on this 
subject written in Britain, The Control of 
the Arms Race, by Hedley Bull in co-opera- 
tion with the Institute of Strategic Studies, 
the author writes: 


“The resumption of an arms race from 
a primitive level, with its attendant cir- 
cumstances of unpredictability and sur- 
prise, would be likely to lead to extreme 
instability in the balance of power. . .” 


The difficulty of the hidden stockpile, 
and other difficulties in complete disarma- 
ment, have led to the growth of a second 
school of thought which advocates not dis- 
armament but arms control. Arms control 
is the attempt io render stable a situation 
in which nations retain their armaments. 
It may involve decreases in some arma- 
ments, but increases in others. The sole 
criterion is greater stability and arms re- 
duction for its own sake plays no part. 
Herman Kahn describes its object as “ buy- 
ing time, without specifying the use of 
tfis time.” 


TOWARDS ARMS CONTROL 


During the last two or three years a 
large number of books have been published 
in America on nuclear war, disarmament 
and arms control. It is fairly clear from 
these books that American thinking has 
swung singificantly away from disarma- 
ment and towards arms control. 


Despite this, the United States Govern- 
ment, like those of Britain and the Soviet 
Union, has not only declared itself in 
favour of general and complete disarma- 
ment, but has put forward proposals on 
these lines. This seems encouraging, but it 
is also puzzling. 

Writing recently in the New Statesman, 
Wayland Young gives the following ex- 
planation: 


“He (Bertrand Russell) says the new 
American disarmament proposals are not 
meant to be taken seriously. This ob- 
scures the political reality, which is that 
the American arms industry and Air 
Force do not want disarmament; that the 
Army and Navy could bring themselves 
to swallow it; that the State Department 
rather wants it, but is timid and lethargic; 
that the chairman of the Science Advi- 
sory Committee really wants it, and so 
does the President himself. But the Air 
Force and the arms makers have lines of 
influence in Congress and a dominating 
voicé in the Pentagon.” 


NEED FOR RESEARCH 


Whatever the truth of this it is difficult 
to believe that the United States will move 
seriously forward until the Americans have 
convinced themselves that the problems of 
disarmament are soluble. As senior part- 
ners in the Western Alliance they have the 
ultimate responsibility and feel they cannot 
afford to make a mistake. From what is 
being published at present they do not 
seem to be convincing themselves. 


The declaration in favour of general and 
comprchensive disarmament by the recent 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers Conference 
has been hailed, notably by the United 
Nations Association, as a great step for- 
ward. But is it? In contrast to the large 
volume of work published in America, 
practically nothing appears in this country. 
Nor does it seem likely that there is much 
work going on but which remains unpub- 
lished. Hugh Thomas’s essay in Conviction 
indicates that the Foreign Office does not 
treat the question with adequate serious- 
ness. It looks very much in fact as if we 
have declared ourselves in favour of some- 
thing which we have not studied properly 
and do not therefore fully understand. To 
this extent the declaration is of much less 
value. 

It is frequently said that on the whole 
Britain exercises a beneficent influence on 
the disarmament negotiations, prodding the 
Americans forwards, Perhaps. But if we 
do trv to do this it is impertinence. We 


have no right at all to urge the Americans 
forward unless we have faced and tried to 
answer the problems they are grappling 
with, Nor are we likely to be very effec 
tive since they cannot be expected to take 
us serjously. 


No doubt the idea of people making 
their living by writing tomes on nuclear 
war is repulsive, but this should not blind 
us to the real need for work on these 
problems. 


“The various limited arms control 
measures discussed at disarmament con- 
ferences have been unacceptable for 
many reasons, First of all, there is much 
evidence to support the allegation that 
until recently neither side was sincerely 
attempting to reach agreement on dis- 
armament or arms control. Furthermore, 
none of the participants in the confer- 
ences. have been sufficiently prepared to 
permit them to negotiate with confidence. 
The American delegations to the dis- 
armament discussions, to the nuclear test 
ban conferences, and to the surprise 
attack conferences had very inadequate 
technical preparation to support them in 
the discussions. They were further han- 
dicapped by the lack of any definite 
national position on the subjects being 
discussed or even of any guidance re- 
garding rational objectives. There is 
considerable evidence to support the view 
that the Soviet delegations were not 
much better prepared. In fact, it often 
appeared to Western observers that. the 
Russian groups were even less well pre- 
pared technically than they.” 


This is the opinion of Jerome Wiesner, 
now chairman of the Science Advisory 
Committee, writing in Arms Control and 
Disarmament. 


There are a number of reasons why it 3 
desirable that there should be much more 
thought on this subject in Britain. Firstly, 
there really are genuine problems, and as 
many minds as possible should be working 
to solve them. Secondly, although the 
Americans are probably doing more than 
we even on disarmament, they do appear 
to be discouraged about this and to have 
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“LETHAL?” 


The truth about Air Commodore Magill 
is that he means what he says. ‘“‘ He 
talks like an idiot,” Groucho Marx once 
said, “and he looks like an idiot. But 
don't let that fool you—he really is an 
idiot” It is the job of any political 
satirist to lay bare the reality behind the 
political jabber, The Establishment 
team never begins to do this. 


Throughout the parody of the Press Con- 
ference there is a still of Kennedy on the 
huge screen at the back of the stage. 
The still does no more than act as a 
frame for the impersonation. Yet the 
screen offers the opportunity for a com- 
pletely new dimension. If, instead of 
the picture of Kennedy, we were given 
images of the realities of the policies 
Kennedy represents—say, the landings in 
Cuba, or the effects of the bomb Ken- 
nedy is so reluctantly being driven to 
test---the parody of the rhetoric would 
take on a satirical edge. Kennedy is, no 
doubt, a decent, civilised human being. 
His political actions are murderous. 
There is no hint of this in The Establish- 
ment sketch. 


PERTLY SMUTTY 


The process of transforming the potentially 
satirical into the merely smart is com- 
pleted by Carole Simpson’s performance 
of the Logue songs. Miss Simpson is a 
pleasant but innocuous singer. Logue’s 
songs were never the most effective things 
in The Lily White Boys, but they did at 
moments fuse with the satirical directness 
ef Sean Kenny’s set and Lindsay Ander- 
son’s production. One such moment came 
with Georgia Brown’s savage interpreta- 
tion of the song about the newly-married 
bride who is offered a pile of gold if she 
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control ? 


turned to arms control, so that a special 
responsibility devolves on us to continue 
working on disarmament, Thirdly, we 
probably have a special contribution to 
make simply because we look at things 
differently from the Americans. Fourthly, 
even if we did nothing but duplicate 
American work, this would still have im- 
mense value in that at present our diplo- 
matists work in a vacuum in so far as they 
do not have behind them a general intel- 
lectual climate in which these problems are 
being discussed, 


TIME TO AGITATE 


An analogy is useful here. A_ small 
country may be well advised to allow its 
scientists to work on the development of a 
nuclear reactor even if it cannot afford to 
build its own commercial model simply be- 
cause these men are then better placed to 
advise their government on the most suit- 
able reactors to buy from foreign coun- 
tries, even though they may have made no 
major contribution to nuclear science. 


The United States is now proposing to 
set up an Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency which is to employ 300 people. In 
Britain UNA is campaigning for the 
appointment of a “Senior Minister, with a 
special Department in the Foreign Office, 
to take charge of disarmament negotiation 
and to prepare a complete draft treaty.” 
UNA branches have lobbied their MPs for 
this proposal, either in the constituencies or 
at Westminster on January 31. 


It may be that research, at any rate, 
would be better done in places such as the 
universities. But whether or not the details 
of the UNA proposals are regarded as 
right, some agitation is required to ensure 
that we give proof of our serious intent by 
studying the problem much more closely. 
This is a good time to agitate. 


Frank Lees read Modern Languages ai 
Oxford. He speaks and reads Russian. He 
is an active Quaker and secretary of a 
UNA group. 


will become a whore. When the pile is 
high enough, she agrees: “ And,” snarled 
Georgia Brown, “ she enjoys it.” 


Taken out of its context, and transformed 
into a pertly smutty number by Carole 
Simpson, this song loses all its force—and 
fits perfectly into The Establishment at- 
mosphere. To use the word “lethal” 
about any of this—in a world of plastic 
bombs, police truncheons, firing squads 
and H-bombs—is to play the politicians’ 
game of emptying unpleasant words of all 
their meaning. 


DESERVES BETTER 


Everything that goes on at The Establish- 
ment is, of course, polished and profes- 
sional. The same can’t, unfortunately, be 
said about what goes on at The Mermaid. 
The Mermaid’s recent production of 
Mayakovsky’s The Bed Bug was one of 
the shoddiest bits of work I’ve ever seen 
on a professional stage in London. The 
play was not so much produced as thrown 
at the audience. 


In the opening scene, a large number of 
actors seemed to have been dumped on 
the stage and told to get on with it. (In 
fairness, a lot of them dumped off the 
stage, too: they wandered about the aisles. 
It is surely time Bernard Miles and his 
fellow directors dropped this gimmick, 
and set about trying to learn to use 
the best stage in London properly). 
Bernard Miles himself, who should have 
held together the first half of the play, 
mooned inaudibly about the stage, re- 
membering his lines from time to time. 
Just before the interval, clouds of smoke 
poured out from the stage, enveloping the 
audience, which might well have been for- 
given, by this time, for thinking it had 
wandered by mistake into a students rag. 


And all this was more than a pity. For 
Mayakovsky is a genuine satirist. I don’t 
know if, as Bernard Levin suggested in 
his programme notes, the play is a master- 
piece. But it clearly offers a live response 
to a genuine experience. As such, it de- 
serves better treatment. 


The Bed Bug was written one year before 
Mayakovsky committed suicide. According 
to Bernard Levin, its message is “ that the 
individual counts more than the mass.” If 
it were as simple as this, it would be much 
less of a play. 


The play falls into two parts. The first part 
is set in 1929 and presents the antics of 
a worker—called in this version Scrofu- 
lovsky-—who is trying to climb into the 
bourgeoisie. Ironically, the bourgeois girl 
he is marrying only wants him for his 
union card. At the end of the wedding, 
which becomes a drunken orgy, the house 
catches fire. Scrofulovsky is frozen by 
the hoses in the cellar. 


The rest of the play takes place fifty years 
later. A communist paradise has now 
been established and Scrofulovsky is dis- 
covered in his ice. He is brought back to 
life-—-the last bourgeois parasite. He 
threatens to infect those around him with 
his bourgeois habits---his drunkenness, his 
laziness and his lust. A bug, found on his 
person, threatens to spread disease. At 
last, he and his bug are put into a cage 
as curiosities, and a group of young com- 
munists is invited to see him perform. 
He comes out of his cage and speaks 
to the audience. “ You're just like me,” 
he tells them—and he invites them into 
his cage. 


SLOPPY MESS 


In spite of Bernard Levin, there is really 
very little doubt, in the text, about Maya- 
kovsky’s intentions. Mayakovsky gently 
ridicules the communist bureaucracy, just 
as Aristophanes ridiculed the greedy 
farmers in The Acharnians. But his real 
satire is directed against the parasites. In 
the earlier scenes, Scrofulovsky is a figure 
almost as comically odious at Tartuffe. 
He apes the bourgeois, learns to dance 
the tango, dressed absurdly in long wool- 
len underwear and a top hat. His wedding 
becomes a disgusting orgy. And he carries 
his odious habits into the new world with 


him. His final appeal is an assault (in a 
Brechtian. manner) on a_ decadent 
audience. 


But the play draws its strength— and its am- 
biguity—from the fact that Mayakovsky’s 
personal response to his material prevents 
him from over-simplifying. Intellectually, 
Mayakovsky is with the new men. But 
he is aware, as a person, of a sense of 
loss. And so there is a tension between 
his contempt for the parasites, and his 
feeling for other, more subjective values-- 
a feeling, above all, of weakness and lone- 
liness. When Scrofulovsky finds himself 
in the future, he is still disgusting. but he 
is also afraid. 


Everything about this production suggested 
that those responsible weren't even aware 
of the tension. The communists of the 
future were turned into uniformed stooges. 
A Charleston, clearly intended by Maya- 
kovsky as a satire against the Hollywood 
conception of love and gaiety (all mech- 
anical and mindless) was transformed by 
the director, Giles Fletcher, into an 
attempted communication of zest. (In fact, 
the dancing was so ragged that nothing 
was communicated at all except a feeling 
of amateur incompetence). And on the 
other hand, Joss Ackland played Scrofu- 
lovsky with all the pathetic stops pulled 
out. Instead of turning on the audience 
at the end, he trotted doggily up the aisle. 
The entire structure of Mayakovsky’s play 
collapsed, and we were left with a sloppy 
mess. 

The Mermaid programme—as always, full, 
informative and free—had a lot to say 
about Mayakovsky’s suicide and the war- 
time disappearance of the play's first bril- 
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Photograph by courtesy of Bell, Howarth Ltd. 


‘A couple of pseudo-intellectuals who talk free love and never make it™: 
Eleanor Bron and John Fortune in a sketch at “ The Establishment.” 


liant director, Meyerhold. The pro- 
gramme also pointed out that the play 
had been suppressed in Russia for over 
thirty years, and was only revived in 
1959, And the same programme boasted 
that this was the first professional pro- 
duction in this country. 

Nobody seems to have noticed anything odd 
about condemning the Russians for sup- 
pressing for thirty years a play which our 
own theatre has left unperformed until 
1962. Stalin may have killed Russian 
theatre: Shaftesbury Avenue is still try- 
ing hard to stop ours from coming to life. 


Masterpieces aren’t suppressed in England. 
They are simply left on the shelf. Or if, 
like Sergeant Musgrave’s Dance or The 
Fire Raisers, they make the Royal Court, 
they are first cut down to size by the 
liberal critics and then simply disappear. 
(It is a scandal that The Fire Raisers was 
not transferred to the West End, and that 
this production will probably never be 
seen again). 

I was going to end this column by saying 
that, in spite of the production, anyone 
interested in serious theatre ought to go 
and see The Bed Bug. But I’m too fate: 
it’s been withdrawn. 


In the meantime, there is still The Establish- 
ment—if you can afford it. There you will 
find wit and an agrceable degree of intel- 
ligence. But you will not find any satire. 
Something more is needed for satire than 
wit and intelligence—-perhaps the fearless 
lucidity of a Norman Mailer or the lyrical 
intensity of a Georges Franju. Our human 
situation, like Mayakovsky’s in 1929, is 
desperate. Jokes about television hardly 
offer an adequate response. 
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MICHAEL FREEMAN DESCRIBES THE CANADIAN PEACE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


The Montreal Star, “has long been a 
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for the Control of Radiation Hazards, 

The Combined Universities Campaign for A study already undertaken in this field by 
Nuclear Disarmament, The Voice of an American group lists no fewer than 
Women, The Society of Friends and the = 495_ individual subjects that warrant re- 
World Federalists of Canada. Its direc- search for peace. The work of the 


he is carrying it out. He so clearly 
cannot be dismissed as a crank. He has 
done distinguished scientific work in the 
fields of radar and nuclear fission, and 
co-founded a firm which helped to 


science. This is an attempt at last to Rep! 
make a science of the conduct of peace. 
Surely it is time to study its disciplines Nc 
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“Thou Shalt Not Kill ” 


I SHOULD like to add my strong recom- 
mendation to all your readers to see the 
film Thou Shalt Not Kill, I hope they will 
not allow themselves to be put off by the 
completely-misleading and most disappoint- 
ing criticism you published in your last 
issue by your usually excellent critic. This 
is one of the most moving films I have ever 
seen, In the best tradition of French films, 
it is completely honest and free from senti- 
mentality in its portrayal of all the char- 
acters. The army is seen as an assemblage 
of individuals, good and bad. The Ger- 
mans are particularly well done, as I can 
testify from experience: the idealistic young 
priest, the hysterical bully (nor exaggerated) 
and the older officers with their sincere if 
misguided notion of “honour.” Even the 
Church is fairly dealt with: the peace testi- 
mony is described in some detail by the 
worker-priest at the court martial, 


For a really good review of this film I 
can recommend one by a French Domin- 
ican specialising in films, quoted from 
“Telerama” in the current issue of Der 
Christ in der Welt (an Austrian periodical 
devoted to reconciliation and peace roughly 
from the Liberal Catholic standpoint).— 
A. LODGE, 3! Swanley Lane, Swaniey, 
Kent. 


Reply to Nicolas Walter 


NICOLAS WALTER'S assumption thar I 
4 had not read his contributions to 
Anarchy is wrong, though understandable. 
The task was difficult, but not impossible. 


Mr. Walter denies that he is unaware of 
difference of quality in literature. To any- 
one at all aware of literary values, the pair- 
ing of D. H. Lawrence and Colin Mac- 
Innes would only have been possible for a 
comic effect. That he was discussing them 
as “ puritans” is irrelevant. It is like talk- 
ing of some aspect of twentieth century 
painting and referring to Picasso and 
Mabel Lucy Attwell. This is why I called 
the pairing ludicrous. 


The same argument applies, to some 
extent, to his omission of Golding, etc., in 
his article in Anarchy 1. He is blandly 
unaware of just how bad are most of the 
writers he discusses. To say that he was 
writing about the “new wave” and not 
“post-war literature” is meaningless, since 
he omitted, perhaps accidentally, to define 
what he meant by the “new wave.” The 
sentence in which, in his letter, he claims 
to have “indicated the field I wanted to 
discuss " reads: “A new wave is breaking 
on the shores of English literature—or, to 
be more precise, a new tide has been 
coming in during the last decade, and its 
waves are rushing up the beach one after 
the other.” You may admire this as 
rhetoric (I don’t), but it is hardly a defini- 
tion. As the new wave, or new tide, or 
whatever it is was undefined it had no 
limits, so why, I asked and ask, the omis- 
sion of Golding, etc.? All that could be 
made out was that the new wave” is not 
“ traditional * (he does not define this word 
either), Golding is traditional as any great 
artist must be, and as Sillitoe, MacInnes, 
ete, are not. But the writers Mr. Walter 
omitted in his article are the ones that have 
made the radical advances in the novel 
since the war. However, this is a point that 
would have to be argued at much greater 
length. 


1 am sorry if I have offended Mr, Walter, 
but I retract nothing. I would, however, 
like to use this opportunity to recommend 
his essay, ““ Direct action and the new paci- 
fism” in the current number of Anarchy, 
far better than his previous contributions. 
—RICHARD BOSTON, 138 Long Acre, 
London, W.C.2. 


Binding over 


TP Ann Davidson's comments (Peuce 

News, March 16) are to be taken as an 
expression of the view of the Committee of 
100 I hope there is still time to appeal to 
them to reconsider their decision. 


A binding over is worded as a contract. 
“If you break this undertaking you will 


.” Intention is therefore not 
If 1 sign 


forfeit. . . 
only relevant, it is integral to it. 
an HP agreement undertaking to pay 24 
monthly instalments with no intention of 


paying any I am a swindler. If I sign a 
binding over with the intention of breaking 
itl ama... ? 


More important, however, is the unm 
fortunate impression this sort of conduct 
will create. The original intention and 
motivation behind non-violent civil dis- 
obedience was a demonstration to the State 
of the effectiveness of the means we advo- 
cated it should use: non-violence, openness, 
integrity, etc. 


Ann Davidson's comments appear to 
imply that integrity on the part of the 
demonstrator ig no longer necessary. If 
this be so, does it not open the door to the 
abandonment of honesty, openness and 
non-violence ?-FRANCIS DEUTSCH, 1, 
Wessex Court, Wessex Way, London, 
N.W.ILL, 


Unrealistic 


¥Y DON'T know what sort of discussion 

there was before the Committee of 100 
decided to recommend a different response 
to binding over, but it seems to have come 
to an unrealistic conclusion. 


The fairness, or otherwise, of the choice 
is irrelevant. The fact is that people were 
given the alternative of going to prison, 
or of being bound over with a surety of 
perhaps £30. 


Those who were able to went to prison, 
the others accepted the binding over, be- 
cause, for varying reasons they could not 
go to prison for a month or more. They 
are not free to demonstrate again, not 
because of moral obligations but because 
the penalty is either a payment of £30, 
which they cannot afford, or a term of 
imprisonment, in lieu of payment, which 
will be similar to that which they were 
unable to accept in the first place. 

The Committee's recommendation does 
nothing to avoid this basic problem, ex- 
cept to say that not all of the surety may 
be demanded, and that it is possible to 
appeal. 

At Marlborough Street in October, the 
first two batches of demonstrators in the 
dock were asked to accept binding over 
and all refused. The magistrate then gave 
up the attempt, as he wasn’t prepared to 
send 60 people to jail, and in fact sent 
nobody, 

My recommendation would be that 
everybody should refuse to be bound over. 
If anyone is unable to stay in jail, they 
can accept the binding-over next day, or 
at any time (I believe this is correct). 

Others can make their protest by staying 
longer. However, I believe that in the face 
of united opposition, to being bound over, 
very few magistrates would persevere with 
the attempt—KEN COWMEADOW, 64 
Bexley Lane, Sidcup, Kent. 


Breaking cordons 


AGREE with every word written to you 

lust week by the Reverend Denis Shaw 
about the need to maintain the non-violent 
character of the Committee of 100’s demon- 
strations, 

In his letter Denis Shaw says ‘ Dur- 
ing the Trafalgar Square demonstrations 
last September there were many impromptu 
speeches made by people who urged the 
supporters to attempt to break through 
police cordons.” He implles that these 
speeches were made by people who had 
some responsibility for the demonstration. 

May I assure him that this was certainly 
not the Committee’s policy on that demon- 
stration and that all marshals were given 
strict instructions at briefing meetings before 
the demonstration that such ideas were the 
very reverse of the Committee’s policies 
and that marshals had the duty to stop 
such attempts being made. 

As I was arrested at 8 p.m. that night 
along with many other members of the 
Committee and marshals I cannot witness 
as to what happened after that time. I 
would remind Denis Shaw that thou- 


sands of people were there that night who 
were not Committee supporters and that 
such speeches may well have been made by 
non-supporters, 

As he hopes that these points will be 
borne in mind before the March 24 
demonstration may I quote from the brief- 
ing document sent to all supporters: ‘“ Sup- 
porters will not push forward past the 
police or dodge to either side; they will sit 
until such time as they are in a position to 
move forward,”-- DESMOND LOCK, 5. 
Felixstowe Road, London, N.W.10. 


Waste of time 


¥ APPRECIATE the motives of the 

organisers of the petition to end nuclear 
tests, a form for which was included in my 
Peace News today. 

May I be allowed to suggest seriously to 
them and to readers of Peuce News that 
effort now devoted to any such petitions is 
largely wasted time and money ? It is too 
painfully obvious from the course which 
governments have followed that petitions— 
even of millions of signatures or of the 
most “eminent” persons—are completely 
(and immediately) ignored. 


Our efforts should be channelled in the 
form of individual protests (not stereotyped 
postcards or forms), every letter the writer’s 
own personal declaration of dissent so 
that every one has to be read even by the 
merest government acolyte. Not only 
should such protests be directed to govern- 
ments but also to the ‘ executive” and 
“technical” arms of governments. Such 
action would be of infinitely greater signi- 
ficance than any or all petitions. The 
language in which these appeals are 
couched is, anyway, too craven and anti 
quated.— B. C. BEVIS, 107 Hill Lane, 
Southampton. 


Students against tests 


INHE Student Peace Union will be spon- 

soring a series of demonstrations 
ugainst nuclear testing on the day that the 
United States resumes testing in the atmo- 
sphere. We are calling the demonstrations 
“International Students Speak for Peace 
Day” and are looking for groups in other 
countries to join us in protesting. We are 
fairly sure of the co-operation and partici- 
pation of groups in Japan and feel that 
England is a particularly important place 
to have massive participation, We feel that 
it is especially important to have substan- 
tial international action, 

I would greatly appreciate it if you 
could put me in touch with the appropriate 
people or organisations so that we could 
get started on planning. I hope that it will 
be possible to announce it in Peace News 
and other appropriate places. We shall get 
off more information as soon as we have it. 
- PHILIP ALTBACH, National Co-Chair 
man, Student Peace Union, 6029 University 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Hlinois, U.S.A. 


‘*Community Broadsheet ” 


A BOUT six years ago I reluctantly sus- 
*™ pended publication of Community 
Broadsheet, and with this came the tempo- 
rary end of the work of the Community 
Service Committee, which from the begin- 
ning of the war all the way into the days 
of peace helped and advised on the organ- 
isation of every possible kind of organised 
community, 


The reasons for the suspension were two- 
fold: (1) Many communities, not only in 
this country but also overseas, closed down 
because of lack of funds or a change of 
motivation. The members drifted away, and 
most of them were mentally enriched after 
their experiments in life and work, (2) We 
had to ask whether there was any really 
adequate reason for further community ex- 
periment except in the religious sphere, 
which had always tended to keep its own 
house in order while still co-operating very 
fully with us. 

From my own travels round the country, 
studying community experiments, I found 
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that many of the participants felt that they 
must soon get out into a wider field and 
attempt to apply lessons learned. 


At that time all this suggested a tempo- 
rary end to our work. The Committee with 
its Broadsheet and other practical pub- 
lications went into a waiting room where it 
has since remained. 


Studying the new state of man tm an 
environment which has altered drastically 
within a short time, I now wonder if there 
ig any possibility that many people might 
not feel inclined to re-create or at least 
stimulate a return to experiments of a 
similar nature. People keep appearing in 
the news with an intention of collecting 
others and retiring to a desert island. 
Others want to “get away from it all.” 
Community Service Committee never did 
endorse this way of thinking; rather it 
sought to reinforce the individual in the 
group, and tried to discover how help could 
be given to people of like mind. I think 
that the same would still apply. 

The purpose of this letter is to discover 
whether any measure of interest can be 
shown by readers of Peace News in a re- 
vitalisation of the idea. The original struc- 
ture of the Broadsheet still exists, and it 
is possible that the Committee might have 
to be re-formed, but these things can be 
done if there is a desire to accomplish 
something. 


Will all those who feel interested please 
write to me ?7—-FREDERICK OUGHTON, 
Community Service Committee, Eastbourne. 
Rotherslade Road, Langland Bay, Swansea. 


Fellowship Party 


GOVERNMENTS are responsible both 
for the preparation for war and _ its 
declaration or outbreak. Effective opposi- 
tion to militarism should therefore inctude 
political action. Hitherto, most pacifists 
have had no alternative but to abstain 
from voting in elections or to support a 
party which accepts war as a_ legitimate 
means of international politics and there- 
fore, all that is considered necessary to 
prepare for war. 
There now exists in the Fellowship Party 
a political party with a completely pacifist 
programme, and we appeal to all who 
believe in the acceptance of negotiation 
and the refusal of war to join us. The 
Fellowship Party has the policy and the 
candidiates. Its main need is for greater 
support. Even to contest ten seats at the 
next General Election would cost not less 
than £4,000, an insuperable obstacle at the 
moment without your help and a great in- 
crease in membership. Pacifists in Britain 
could provide the workers and the money 
to put the pacifist case adequately in a 
number of constituencics at the next 
General Election or at suitable by-elections 
which might occur in the meantime. 
Please do not ignore this appeal, but 
write at once for full details and a mem- 
bership form to the National Agent. 
George Onion, 04 Killyon Road, S.W.8, 
JOHN LOVERSEED (President). 
DONALD SWANN (Vice-President). 
CLARE ANNESLEY (Vice-President). 
ALBERT LEAPER (Chairman). 
RONALD MALLONE (Vice-Chairman). 


|FLYPOSTERS 
FLAP 


A dance and cabaret 


EMPIRE ROOMS 


Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 
Thursday, March 29, 7.30 p.m. 
DON HARRISON's 
BRITANNIA JAZZ BAND 
Cabaret appearances include 


THE ALBERTS JEAN HART 
HARRY LOCKE ALFIE BASS 


and BILL STICKERS of 
Caledonian Road 
(engagements permitting) 
Tickets 5s. from London Region CND 
5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. TER 0284 
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Crime In Our Time; by Josephine Bell 
(Nicholas Vane, 21s.). te 


Crime, winter 1961-62 issue of “The # 
_. Fwentieth Century (Ss.). 


* % 


S discussion on crime becomes in- - 


creasingly strident; tt-is more and 
more difficult to extract: what is: valu- 
able from the growing’ mass of trivia 


“on the subject. ° Writing about tough 
“and complex social problems with sen- 


sational aspects is fast becoming a rat 
race in which. the writer concentrates 
on. finding some: new slant and -offers 
iit to. -the world, and to ITV.:as a 
> contribution:”: . > - 


Crime .is especially susceptible ta. this 
kind of treatment, which skims off the sur- 
face of the subject and puts it through the 
mangling machine of a 


half-hour TV 


Crown copyright. 


H.M. Borstal, Dover: The Plumbing Shop. 


THE CRIMINAL AS 


“study”? or a weckend supplement ~ in- 
vestigation.” 


All this should lead us to read books on 
crime with a great deal of caution. Jose- 
phine Bell should have been more cautious 
before’ committing herself. to writing about 
it at all. Her book, “undertaken at the 
suggestion of the publishers,” is naive, re- 
petitive and anecdotal. Mrs: Bell seems to 
think that if you recite enough cases some 
kind of meaning will emerge from the 
jumble. After flipping through the files for 
&3 pages, she concludes: “ The hallmark of 
all criminals is self-love and a complete in- 
ability to see beyond the immediate satis- 
faction of their desires.” 


The irritating feature of “Crime In Our 
Time” is the assumption that, because 
Josephine Bell writes detective stories and 
is a doctor of medicine, she is automatic- 
ally qualified to write about crime in 
general. A chapter on “The Causes of 
Crime” puts the problem in a_ nutshell: 
“A poor home, a bad home, a broken 
home, lies behind the great majority of 
juvenile cases. . Criminals are people 
lacking in sufficient herd instinct... . As 
with all other living things, animal or vege- 
table, favourable conditions produce good 
specimens, and unfavourable ones, bad. 
Genetics operate in the human race as in 
other species. A good heredity tends to 
produce good offspring and vice versa. 
There are parts of the world where the 
inhabitants are unusually small; others 


By David 


where they are very big...’ Jt might 
be better to stick. to.footprints in the 
shrubbery. . 


Mrs. Bell's publishers obviously hoped to 
cash in on the current renaissance of the 
seamy. The Twentieth Century's “ Crime” 
issue looks like a genuine attempt to pro- 
vide a platform for those with something 
to say on the subject. Most of the contri- 
butors confine themselves to established 
angles, but two contributions stand out as 
original. 

The most far-reaching article is Alan 
Little’s ‘The Borstal Boys.” His thesis is 
simple: the impact of Borstal on offenders 
is deteriorating. In 1938 only 40 per cent 
of discharges reappeared in court; in the 
late 1940s 50 per cent. The success rate 
since then appears to have declined still 
further; 60 per cent of offenders released 
from Borstals in 1955 were found guilty of 
a further offence within three years of their 
discharge. This is a crude criterion of 
“failure”, but the only one available for 
comparative testing of different treatment 
methods, The easy answer—that the courts 
are sending more incorrigible offenders to 
Borstal than before—is being broken down 
by research. 


Yet if, as seems Sikely, Borstal is prov- 
ing no more of a success than are prisons, 
where do the Prison Commission, and the 
Government, go from there? The Borstal 
system is the pride of the penal apparatus. 
Because it devotes more time, staff and 
money to an offender than any system 
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Philosophy, physics and the future 


On Modern Physics : essays by Werner 
Heisenberg, Max Born, Erwin Schro- 
dinger and Pierre Auger. (The 
Orion Press, 18s.) 


HESE four essays, which were 
originally given as lectures. add up 
to much more than an attempt by 
scientists to make their subject in- 
telligible to the layman. The book 
has an overall pattern and a more 
far-reaching purpose. The essays 
try to explain physics in order to 
show its links with ancient philo- 
sophical ideas, historical develop- 
ments and man’s present problems 
about the future. 

Scientists are not, of course, necessarily 
more qualified to arrive at the truth than 
others outside their own specialised sub- 
jects. Experience flatly contradicts dny 
belief that they are. They are faced with 
the same temptations as everyone else to 
ignore unpleasant facts while advocating 
causes they are personally committed to. 
Some scientists pose as representatives of 
science in order to lend weight to their 
utterances on ethics and politics, and 
their pronouncements often cannot be 
taken seriously. 

Most scientists, realising this, 
opposite extreme, which 
abdicating responsibility. 


WAVE PARADOX 


Physics affects our lives in many way both 
obvious and obscure. Specialist know- 
ledge is needed to understand the full 
implications. Increasing public discus- 
sion is necessary so those who have the 
knowledge must be responsible for con- 
veying it to the public. This book. written 
by the men responsible for many of the 
concepts of modern physics, is just the 
sort of contribution needed to this dis- 
cussion, The reader is treated as an in- 
telligent layman with the normal powers 
of concentration and reason, and the 
book explains difficult concepts in a very 
clear and concise way which can be 
grasped by someone with no_ technical 
knowledge whatever. 


go to the 
amounts to 


Heisenberg and Schrodinger, whose essays 
discuss atomic physics and its connec- 
tions with Greek philosophy, formulated 
betwecn them in the twenties the modern 
mathematical apparatus for describing 
atomic phenomena, Their two theories, 
published within a few years of each 


other, turned out to be two equivalent 
ways of saying the same thing. They are 
used interchangeably nowadays accord- 
ing to convenience. 

Their theories have resolved the problem 
illustrated by the paradox of waves and 
particles: expcriments can be performed 
in which matter behaves in a way that 
can only be explained by thinking of it 
as waves; other experiments can only be 
explained by thinking of matter as a 
collection of particles. But it is imposs- 
ible to visualise an electron, for example, 
as a localised particle and a spreading 
wave at the same time. 


UNCERTAINTY PRINCIPLE 


The paradox is resolved by Heisenberg’s un- 
certainty principle. This states that you 
cannot know exactly both the position 
and the velocity of a moving particle, 
and the more exactly you know one the 
less accurate is your knowledge of the 
other. Measurement of the particle’s 
position must take some time. During 
that time the particle will have moved, 
and we can only state its position approx- 
imately. The act of measurement will 
also have altered the velocity and posi- 
tion of the particle in some unpredictable 
way. We are not justified in talking 
about the path of the particle apart from 
the accuracy of the measurement. 

Nineteenth century physicists thought that 
there was, in principle, no limit to the 
accuracy with which one could measure 
on the atomic scale. Thus they felt justi- 
fied in talking about atomic particles as 
if they obeyed the same ‘laws of physics 
that larger bodies do. However, this 
landed them in the “ wave-particle”’ 
paradox mentioned above. 

Heisenberg realised that the way out of the 
paradox was to examine the theories and 
our use of language for hidden assump- 
tions about things which were in prin- 
ciple not measurable and to construct a 
theory which had built-in safeguards 
against such assumptions. 

The uncertainty principle is such a safe- 
guard, and if we talk about atoms in a 
way consistent with this principle the 
paradox does not arise. 

Therefore if we have 
taken from the large 


to use concepts 
scale everyday 


By MICHAEL LEVINE 


world, like measurement, position, part- 
icle and wave (because we know no other 
concepts) we must bear in mind their 
limitations and not push them too far. 

In his essay Heisenberg explains that cer- 
tain philosophical problems connected 
with the nature of matter were raised 
again in a new and surprising form by 
Plancke’s discovery that light is given 
out by heated substances in discontinu- 
ous packets rather than as a continuous 
wave. This raises the problem of “ mate- 
rialism ” versus ‘‘ idealism” and how far 
it is possible to objectify our knowledge 
of the external world—i.e., how far can 
we determine from observing nature an 
objective process independent of the 
observer. 

Nineteenth century physics was essentially 
“ materialist.” It talked of atoms as the 
ultimate units of matter, as indivisible 
and unalterable and needing no further 
explanation. Atoms were “that which 
exists” in the strict sense, while all 
phenomena were produced by their inter- 
actions and movements. 

However, Plancke’s discovery of discon- 
tinuity in radiation seemed related to the 
existence of atoms, but could not be ex- 
plained solely by the existence of atoms. 
It seemed rather to be evidence of a 
structure of matter that was more fund- 
amental than atoms and in terms of 
which atoms themselves might be ex-* 
plained. 


LAWS OF PROBABILITY 


Many other aspects of modern physics tend 
to the conclusion that there is an under- 
lying reality behind particles or atoms. 
Onc is Einstein's discovery that matter 
can be changed into energy and energy 
can be changed into matter. Another is 
the idea that events on the atomic scale 
are determined by laws laying down the 
probability of events: if an event is 
observed a large number of times one 
cannot predict what will happen in cach 
case, but only in what proportion of the 
observations one thing will be seen to 
happen and in what proportion another. 

Some misconceptions about physics are 
dealt with in the chapter following 
Heisenberg’s essay, which is in the form 
of a discussion of the original lecture. 


Thus on the relationship between “ un- 
certainty’ and liberty Heisenberg says 
that “the introduction of uncertainty 
into physics has put us on our guard 
against taking too definite a position with 
regard to determinism.” 

The next two essays deal with physics in 
history and the growth of scientific know- 
ledge. The story up to this point can be 
traced as a continuous European deve- 
lopment from the Greeks, 


Max Born points out that the monopoly of 
theoretical physics held by the “ Euro- 
pean” races has been broken by a 
Japanese, Yukawa, when in 1935 he did 
work on the forces which hold the 
nucleus of the atom together. This hap- 
pened just at the time when Europe was 
losing its central position in the world, 
also at the moment when man is being 
freed from his dependence on fossil fuels 
(coal and oil). 


CRITICAL TRANSITION 


Born asserts that if the use of energy by 
man is looked upon as an important 
historical factor one can gain insight into 
the present situation of the world. ‘The 
production of nuclear energy brings us 
into an entirely new era, While we were 
dependent on fossil fuels human progress 
was limited by the scarcity of these fuels 
and disaster threatened when they ran 
out. Now man has made a critical tran 
sition, especially if the process which 
takes place in the hydrogen bomb— 
hydrogen fusion—can be controlled so a 
to drive power stations. 


With the new sources of energy, which are 
almost entirely inexhaustible, comes a 
state of society to which the old ways of 
thinking are not applicable. Socicty is 
far more delicately balanced and suscep 
tible to destruction. 

While wealth could be spread over the 
whole of the earth, new material wealth 
would have to be maintained by the most 
Intricate technology and by international 
collaboration. The whole could be 
brought down very easily. While the 
catastrophes provoked by the wars and 
revolutions of the past affected only 
limited regions, a political catastrophe m 
the future could destroy humanity. 
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except the experimental, it stands on a par 
with the Probation Service as a piece of 
progressive—because relatively humane— 
establishment. It is regarded as such by 
the world at large, but not by the inmates. 


Little quotes Sillitoe’s “ Loneliness of the 
Long Distance Runner" as qualitative 
evidence of the failure of the Borstal 
system, He comments: “ This (story) high- 
lights a common problem in Borstal train- 
ing, the failure of the inmate to identify 
himself with the system and its aims.” By 
© failure’ he means downright refusal, and 
this refusal goes right to the core of the 
dilemma involved in any semi-authoritarian, 
semi-rehabilitative penal system. It is the 
reason why the old. entirely authoritarian 
system broke down. 


Little’s conclusion is straightforward: it 
is simply that the traditional concepts of 
vocation, education, recreation and religion 


as applied to “ misguided lads ’—belong 
to another world. The personal impact of 
members of staff on offenders cannot work 
if the whole theology of reformation is 
itself misguided. It is about time we real- 
ised that mild doses of social work cannot 
work in a system of implicit authoritari- 
anism, even if-—-when pushed through by 
exceptional individuals-they sometimes 
work outside. Little’s recornmendations, 
after this, look limp. but are not: “To 
change offenders into non-offenders two 
things are desirable: an adequate theory of 
crime and efficient antidotes to its causes.” 
When research into crime is moving more 
and more into penology rather than crime 
causation, this needs saying. 


Josephine Bell. who believes there are 
more young thugs beating up old women 
per square mile than ever before. should 
read Charlotte Banks’s article “ Fighting 
Facts.” This tightly-argued piece is an 


analysis of just how much violence was 
involved in the offences committed by 
sample of 450 Borstal boys. Of the 450 
boys. 52 were in for violence of one kind 
or another. Of these, 14 had committed 
violence in the course of larceny or break- 
ing and entering (two against the police, 12 
against other members of the public); the 
other 38 were in for fights (19 for fighting 
other people-—mostly other boys. two for 
fighting in the family, and 17 for fighting 
police--half of these occurred when police 
intervened in a fight between boys). 


In all these cases only #1 people were 
severely injured, fortunately only tempo- 
rarily, This is not to mitigate or to con- 
done the violence involved. But charges 
Ike “ grievous bodily harm” and “ robbery 
with violence “ connote mediaval savagery. 
and it is as well to be reminded that it is 
statistically probable that nothing more 
occurred than a black eve or a kick on the 
shins. 


the rest of the issue is, by these stan- 
dards. unadventurous but highly compe- 
tent. Terence Morris summarises the pre- 
sent stalemate over penal reform; W. H. 
Allchin describes some of the psychological 
pressures making for young offenders: and 
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Paul Stephenson presents an interview with 
a confirmed recidivist which shows just 
What We are up against. Disappointing are 
C. H. Rolph on the police—far too urbane; 
Hugh Klare on “ Britain's New Criminals ” 

he never develops his theme: and Simon 
Raven, who wastes the theme of white- 
collar crime by making bland generalisa- 
tions based on no evidence except that of 
people he has taken out to dinner. 


The most disheartening thing about Mrs. 
Bell's book is that she still thinks in terms 
of the “criminal classes” and “‘ thieves’ 
kitchens.” The best thing about the Twen- 
tieth Century issue ts that these terms have 
long been treated as anachronistic by its 
contributors, At long Jast--if with visible 
reluctance on the part of many—the 
crimmal is being recognised as a human 
being, not a throwback to the jungle or a 
moral simpleton. If he is on the wrong 
side of the fence it is because, most of the 
time and like most of us, he has little idea 
of where the fence is supposed to be. In 
a grabbing. unequal, fast-moving society, 
the criminal way of life is not only mate- 
tially more satisfying than most, it is, to 
the criminal, morally just as acceptable. 
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WEST SIDE STORY 


JN transposing West-Side Story from 

the stage to the screen the prob- 
lem must have been to retain the sense 
of the physical presence of the dancers: 
for what you remembered most clearly 
from the stage show was that wild 
dancing, backed by Bernstein’s music, 
which conveyed the quality of the boys’ 
lives. Opposed to society and feeling 
outcasts from it, the boys seek security 
in gang life, but this only leads them 
into opposition with other gangs and 
so is a doubly negative rather than 
positive way of life. As the boys are 
young this leaves them with a hoard 
of pent-up angry energy which the ex- 
plosive, nervous and brilliant dancing 
expresses so well. 


In his interview in The Observer Jerome 
Robbins talked about the advantages of 
dancing on the stage. Certainly the presence 
of the proscenium arch limits movement 
and thereby imposes some control. but it 


By June Thorpe 


was not simply this which accounted for 
the success of the dancing. It arose. too. 
from the attitude towards the dancers. They 
were put on the stage and left to dance 
unhindered ; innate in the production was 
a sense of respect for their ability. 


The film direction lacks this respect for 
its material. Rarely does the camera stand 
back and watch. although the dance hall 
sequence is an exception. In a desire to 
convey the spirit behind the movement and 
to give it form. the camera work becomes 
showy. Sometimes the dancing is shot from 
a low angle which gives it a grotesque 
appearance but not one of significance. If 
the pattern of the dancing is to be shown 
the camera resorts to shots from almost 
directly above. On one occasion pattern 
and effect are sought by showing simply 
a circle of the boys’ hands and wrists as 
they fling their arms up into the air. iso- 
lating and over-emphasising the gesture. In 
“America” we have for some time to 
watch the girls’ flaunting and contemptuous 
dance through the men's legs, as those. 
clastic-sided boots move towards the centre 
of the screen and then back to the side. 
Perhaps the reason why the scene in the 
dance hall is more successful is because 
the rather pleasant set with its red painted 
walls and corrugated iron roof bears 2 
resemblance to a stage. 


But not only is the camera obtrusive : 
the editing of the sequences where the two 
gangs dance in the street breaks the flow 
and swing of movement. It is not that the 
dancing is abrupt for there would be no 
objection to this, but that it is discon- 
nected. Remembcring The Pajama Game 
where the workers from the factory dance 
exuberantly and carefreely across the park 
and along the paths, the difference in tech- 
nique becomes apparent. The camera is 
less obtrusive and the cutting less flashy. 
with the result that we have a more co- 


herent and eminently more watchable 
sequence. Certainly the tone of the dancing 
is different in West Side Story but the per- 
formers were capable of conveying its raw- 
ness and edge; the directors should have 
had more confidence in them. 

The meeting between Maria and Tony 
at the gym was always embarrassing with 
the darkening stage and spotlights picking 
out the couple at cither wing and then 
following them as they made towards one 
another. But the embarrassment becomes 
even more acute in the film as the dancers 
move out of focus leaving the couple to 
meci against a background of gleefully 
twinkling multi-coloured lights. 

There are other scenes, too. where tech- 
nical virtuosity get the better of taste. In 
the balcony scene between Marita and Tony 
the edges of the screen slip out of focus. 
so isolating the two young lovers in their 
self-absorption. and with Tony looking com- 
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Three of the dancers in * West Side Story.” June Thorpe argues that the film relies too much on technical virtuosity 
and too little on the ability of the performers. 


pletely detached from the whole business. 
the scene becomes ludicrous. 

But even with better acting the Tony- 
Maria love story would stiH be umsatts- 
factory. The audience is never asked to 
look at it from a detached viewpoint. and 
there is never really any recognition that 
the love is callow. so that it doesn’t Gevelop 
and you are left with a relationship which 
has the sweetness of icing and is about as 
filling. 

As for the songs. 1 still find * Gee Officer 
Krupke™ and ~ America” the best. With 
their toughness they are in keeping wiih 
the spirit of the dancing. “ America.” too. 
has been improved by dropping the gawky 
little girl and making the song an argument 
between the girls and the men. 

The replacing of other songs seems to 
have been done in an attempt to give the 
piece a more coherent form. “I feel pretty ” 
with its lightness and buoyancy is moved 


forward and sung before the rumble in the 
workroom. a better setting than the bed- 
room. fer. girls working together would 
gossip and Maria's self-indulgent little song 
would be in keeping. “Gee Officer 
Krupke ™ has also been moved forward and 
Riff becomes the subject. As he both in- 
cites the rumble and becomes a victim of 
it. this seems a sensible move and its tone 
of defiance is more appropriate before the 
murders if there is to be a change of heart 
afterwards. “God on the other hand ts 
now sung after the rumble and so acquires 
a different significance. Have some of the 
gang become conscious that their way of 
life must inevitably lead to destruction ? 
Yet the attack on Anita still comes before 
the finale so attitudes have not been dis- 
turbed much, and the ending where mem- 
bers of both gangs join to carry away Tony's 
body still leaves you sceptical. The story 
demands a less confident ending. E 


PEACE NEWS 


IN IRELAND 


CONTINUING their work in unify- 

ing the peace groups in Eire and 
Northern freland, the Irish Pacifist 
Movement is to hold a fifth “ all Ire- 
land” conference in Bangor, County 
Down, on Saturday, March 31, and 
Sunday, April 1. 

The subject this year is “ Capital Punish- 
ment and the Alternative.” 

The first session will be addressed by Dr. 
Owen Sheehy Skeffington, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and member of the Eire 
Senate, 1954-61; the second session by Dr. 
Alan Milner, Lecturer in Criminal Law at 
Queen's University, Belfast. 

The conferences, which fit into part of a 
pacifist programme for “ reconciliation in 
Ireland,” have been attended by members 
of the IRA, Catholics, Methodists, Quakers 
and Presbyterians. 

Arlo Tatum, retiring secretary of the 
War Resisters’ International, visited Dublin 
earlier this month to address a meeting on 
“Peace Action in a Violent World.” 

He was interviewed on Irish Television, 
sharing the programme with Adam Faith, 
and later gave a concert with Rhoda Cog- 
hill of Radio Eirean in a packed Meeting 
house at Rathfarnham, 

A big public meeting to protest against 
the possibility of Eire joining NATO is 
now being organised by the Irish Pacifist 
Movement, 


LPF CONFERENCE 


“PHE Labour Party should envisage 
the termination of both NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact, urge Britain to 
associate increasingly with the neutral- 
ist nations, and support all steps to 
put the armaments race into reverse.” 
Ways of achieving these aims are to be 
discussed at a London conference for 
Labour Party members called by the 
Labour Peace Fellowship for April 1 under 
the title “ Nato or Neutralism: Which Way 
to Peace.” 

Speakers at the conference, which opens 
in the Mahatma Gandhi Hall, Fitzroy 
Square, at 2.45 p.m. are: Anthony Green- 
wood. M.P., Dr Donald Soper, Fenner 
Brockway, M.P., Leslie Hale, M.P., and 
two trade union leaders, Robert Willis and 
John Horner. Frank Allaun, M.P., will be 
in the chair. 

The LPF points out that the “balance of 
terror is an unstable basis for world peaco 
because both sides strive to perfect deadlier 
weapons of mass destruction.” 

The Labour movement should campaign 
for the policies agreed at the 1961 confer- 
ence: Opposition to Polaris bases and Ger- 
man troop training in Britain, disengage- 
ment in Central Europe, and an end to 
nuclear weapon testing. 

Delegates’ credentials may be had from 
Mr. A. McDonough, 18 Elborough St, 
London, S.W.18, 


Committee of 100 calls public assembly 


‘ACT WITH US THIS WEEKEND’ 


rPHE National Committee of 100, 
which met in Leeds last weekend, 
now has 13 regional Committees of 
100 covering all the British Isles ex- 
cept Ireland. 
It “heard reports on future actions in the 
regions including : 
@ demonstrations throughout the coun- 
try at the resumption of Western at- 
mospheric tests ; 


@ at the Holy Loch Polaris base over 
Whit-weekend ; 


@ and at Greenham Common (Berks) 
US. Air Force bomber base a fort- 
night later. 


The next demonstration is in London 
tomorrow (Saturday) afternoon, when a 
public assembly and sit-down against 
nuclear tests will be held in Parliament 
Square. 

The National Committee sent telegrams 
to Mrs. Helen Allegranza in Holloway 
Prison and the five Committee members in 
Wormwood Scrubs Prison thanking them 
for the work and leadership they had given 
to the movement which had greatly facili- 


tated the creation of a National Committee 
of 100. 

The thirteen regional Committees are ; 
Scotland, North-West, North-East, Mid- 
lands, East Midlands, Wales, Oxford, East 
Anglia, Devon and Cornwall, West, North 
Herts., London and Southern. 


Tomorrow demonstrators from all over 
the country are going to London for the 
Parliament Square assembly. Microphones 
will be set up in the middle of the Square 
and demonstrators will sit in the roadways 
to the North, East and South. The Square 
is being entered at exactly 3.30 p.m. by all 
five roads, those taking part being asked to 
enter by a particular road according to 
where they live: 


Abingdon Street: Midlands, East Mid- 
lands, Surrey, South of England, South- 
East London ; 

Bridge Street: North-East England, East 
Anglia, West of England, Herts., Essex, 
East London ; 

Whitehall: Scotland, North London, 
North-West London ; 

Victoria Street: Wales, Oxford, Kent, 
Berks., South-West London ; 
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INTERNATIONAL ROUND-UP 


in the courts 


BRITAIN 


YEXHE following members and supporters 
of the Committee of 100 are currently 

in prison : 

HOLLOWAY : Helen Allegranza. 

STAFFORD: Dennis Gould. 

WORMWOOD SCRUBS: Michael Randie, 
fan Dixon, Terry Chandler, Trevor 
Hatton, Pat Pottle. 


The Appeal of the six Official Secrets 
Act prisoners, which was to have been 
heard today (Friday) has been postponed 
until Tuesday, April 3. 

The prisoners are appealing against con- 
viction only, and not against the length of 
their sentences of 12 and 18 months. The 
two grounds of their appeal are that the 
judge was wrong in law in excluding evid- 
ence as to the facts upon which the de- 
fendants’ purpose was based, and in exclud- 
ing evidence as to whether the defendants’ 
purpose was prejudicial to the safety and 
interests of the State (as was stated in the 
charge). 

On Tuesday the five prisoners in the 
Scrubs sent a message to Peace News 
hoping for a really good attendance in 
Parliament Square on Saturday. 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 
The Rev. Merfyn Temple, 42, is to be 


summoned for refusing to register for 
“whites only” Federal defence training in 
an emergency, according to an Observer 
report from Lusaka. Mr. Temple said that 
he did not reject military service in general 
but believed the Defence Act was dis- 
criminatory in arming one section of the 
community against another. 


USA 
BARBARA DEMING, author and frequent 


contributor to The Nation, is awaiting 
trial for the New York Atomic Energy 
Commission sit-down. 

PETER KIGER, of Polaris Action, JOHN 
KRUSE, San Francisco to Moscow 


Public assembly and sit-down 


PARLIAMENT 


Marcher, and PETER STRONG, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut student, have received 
30-day suspended sentences for the AEC 
sit-down. 

PETER GIFFIN, organising the New Eng- 
land Easter Walk, arrested in Times 
Square Rally. 

DON MARTIN, still serving an indefinite 
sentence up to six years in Ashland 
Federal Correctional Institution for pre- 
vious Polaris protests. 

PAUL SALSTROM, awaiting sentence for 
refusing military service. 

BOB SWANN, awaiting appeal court's deci- 
sion on one year sentence for demon- 
Strating against the Polaris submarine 
“Ethan Allen.” 

ERIC WEINBERGER, serving 25 days in 
lieu of fine in Brownsville jail for 
“ speeding " charges. 

PENNY YOUNG, awaiting trial on AEC 
sit-down, 

ROGER AARONS, awaiting outcome of 
appeal court’s decision on “ Ethan Allen” 
case, 

BRAM LUCKOM, serving 60 days in 
Montville for contempt ; charges growing 
out of arrest for hitch-hiking. 

VIC RICHMAN, awaiting trial for AEC 
sit-down after serving three months on 
“Ethan Allen” demonstration. 

ED SANDERS, now awaiting trial for AEC 
sit-down. Served 17 days on “Ethan 
Allen” demonstration. 


* 

Paul Salstrom returned his call-up card 
with a “No thank you” while he was on 
the march from San Francisco to Moscow. 
He is out on $2,000 bail and is due for 
sentencing on or about April I. 

He has said he will tell the court: “I am 
not here to be prosecuted. I am here to 
prosecute. I cannot condone the deaths we 
are preparing for other people. . . . I for 
one will decide and take responsibility for 
my own actions, and base them not on fear 
and violence, but on love, non-violence and 
true resistance to evil.” 


SQUARE 


Saturday, March 24 at 3.30 p.m. prompt 


Committee of 100 


Great George Street: North-West Eag- 
land, Middlesex, Bucks, West London, 
The demonstration will end at 6.30 p.m. 

unless the police make selective arrests, in 
which case it will be extended to 930. A 
detailed legal and general briefing is avail- 
able from the Committee of 100 (13 Good- 
win Street, London, N.4—ARChway 1239) 
or by phoning LANgham 5090. 


Coaches are coming to London from 
most of the regional 100s and about 
400,000 leaflets have been distributed. Fol- 
lowing the refusal of British Transport 
Advertising to display any Committee ad- 
vertisements, 1,600 posters have gone up 
on other sites. 


Lord Russell said on Tuesday that Christ- 
mas Island, the Sahara, the Soviet Arctic 
and Nevada are “ our factories of death "— 
and we know it. . . Each one of us is 
responsible for preventing World War III, 
and we must act if we are to survive. The 
House of Commons has just voted 
£1,700,000,000 to preparations for war. We 
shall hold a public assembly this Saturday 
outside the House of Commons and discuss 
—as inside they have not discussed—-serious 
attempts to halt humanity’s headlong rush 
to nuclear death.” 

“IT wish to make clear,” Bertrand Russelt 
added, ‘that I take full responsibility with 
my colleagues for this demonstration and 
for all the preparations for it, I urge 
people in their thousands to act with us 
this weekend: to act in the name of reason 
and in the name of humanity.” 


* 


A tate leaflet distributed on Tuesday, 
headed “ Parliament in Contempt,” was 
causing raised eyebrows in Westminster as 
Peace News went to press. Referring to 
the recent debates in the Commons on the 
Defence White Paper and the Service Esti- 
mates, it pointed out that for much of 
these it had been difficult to find a quorum 
of Members—which is only 40 out of 625. 
The fate of millions upon millions of 
people, the leaflet said, was in the hands 
of a few men who had shown no sense 
of public responsibility over preparation 


for World War III. 


‘“‘Pennies for Peace”’ 


CHEQUE for $1,279.19, representing 
*™“ the penny savings of families and 
groups in the United States and eight other 
United Nations member countries, was to 
be presented to the office of U. Thant, UN 
Secretary-General, on Wednesday morning 
as Peace News went to press. 

Presenting the peace symbol gift in the 
Secretary-General's offices in the UN Secre- 
tariat Building were representatives of the 
“Pennies for Peace,’ Inc., organisation 
started just two months ago by a group of 
cleven Chicago area housewives. 

Besides the cheque the women presented 
a 19-pound sack of token coins they had 
received from people joining the penny 
savers. 

Mrs. Ralph E. Dolkart, of 1128 Forest 
Ave., Evanston, Ill., wife of a physician and 
spokesman for the committee, said, ‘‘ Pen- 
nies were chosen to represent the human 


. individua]—small, but worth saving.” 


The Pennies for Peace group stated that 
the pennies symbolised the support of the 
UN by ordinary people and were a moral 


protest against nuclear testing. 
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